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ABSTRACT 

Brief research monographs produced by The 
Demonstration Center for Language Handicapped (LH) Children are 
collected. The monographs address the following topics: the 
historical background and objectives of the language center; the 
effects of support personnel on the academic performance of LH 
children; the incidence of language handicaps among kindergarten, 
third, and sixth grade pupils; the evaluation of selected 
prekindergarten screening tests for language disability: classrooa 
teacher ratings of the Language center's appraisal objectives; the 
relationship between tha Gates-EfacGinitie Reading Test — Readiness 
Skills— and the Heeting Street School Screening Test; characteristics 
of LH children, such as auditory comprehension, language, and 
personal- social skills; alternative roles for the public school 
speech clinician; the utilization of instructional media, teaching 
techniques, and student-oriented activities by teachers in the 
language center; and attitudes of classroom teachers, resource 
teachers, and educational diagnosticians toward utilization of 
instructional media, teaching techniques, and student-oriented 
activities in the language center project. The monographs have been 
published during two and a half years of research into teaching 
strategies for helping LH children. (GW) 
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TTiis is the fim of a series of research monographs describing 
the results of studies conducted by the Demonstration Center 
for Language-Handicapped Children. The purpose of this 
monograph is to provide background information on The Lan- 
gua^ Center, to indicate the objectives for the project, to give 
a summaiy of the program, and to piesent an overview of the 
research design. 

Hbtorical Background 

Although interested parents and educators served as a 
catalyst for creating The Language Center, many other forces 
worked toward its development. As early as 1963, Texas 
legislators were attempting to find programs to deal success- 
fully with language-handicapped children. Not only were the 
implications staggering in terms of human !ives» but economic 
impact on the educational system was astounding. They found 
that if only one out of 20 children was retained a grade as a 
result of a language handicap, the cost to the state could be as 
much as 75 million dollars per year. 

In 1965, the 59th Legislature established a committee to 
study the problem with parents, educators, and other interested 
citizens. In 1967, this committee made its .«:port to the 60th 
Legislature, resulting in passage of House BUI 156» which estab- 
lished a tweWe-member advisory council for language-handi- 
capped children. Chairman of this important committee was 
Dr. Arleigh Templeton now President of the University of 
Texas at El Paso ind formerly Chairman of the Health, 
EducaUon and Welfare Secretary's National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Dyslexia and Related ReacKng Disorders. 

In 1969, the 61 st Legislature-^throu^ House Bill 432- 



^tablished Demonstration Centers for the Identillcation, 
Diagnosis and Remediation of Language-Handicapped Children, 
ftoposalswere submitted according to Texas Education Agency 
guidelines, and selection by the agency permitted Region IV 
Education Service Center to create The Lanpiage Center, 
Region IV is one of twenty Education Service Centers 
established earlier by the State Legislature to provide 
vmny types of educational services to schools on a cooperative 
basis. 

The Langu^Handicapped Child 

Children of normal, even exceptional intelligence, Mohave 
good vision and hertring, may nevertheless have j^rceptual 
problems which cause them to print upside down and back- 
wards, copy symbols in reverse, or be unable to read, spell, or 
calculate. The^ problems prevent them from progressing at the 
expected rate in the usual school atuation. Clues to these and 
other types of language difficulties show up in behavior as well 
as in school work. The child may be hyperactive, distractable, 
awkward, and noisy. 

Objectives 

To assist the State in developing programs for the language- 
handicapped child, the following objectives were pursued by 
The Language Center , 

, . To develop reliable screening procedures. 

To test and evaluate accuracy, relevance, and usef l- 
ness of various diagnostic protocols. 
. To develop an instructional program for the remedia* 
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Uon of the langu^ handicap. 
. . To prepare comprehensive guidelines for staff develop- 
n^nt* 

Hie Public School Setting 

The project operated in a public school setting in the Aldine 
and Spfing c&tricts. Well suited to the project design^ these 
districts met geographical and demographic needs, and readily 
ac^pted the responsibilities involved in the two-andH>ne-half 
year project 

Aldine is a suburban conmnmity located 20 niles north of 
downtown Houston* Student enrollment in the district is 
28,000* The Spring district is adjacent to Aldine and although 
it is experiencing a steady increase in population^ it is more 
rural than suburban. Spring has a student enrollment of 4,(XX). 

During the first year, the edutational program involved 767 
students (including conirots), 81 teachers, 5 diagnosticians, and 
11 resource teachers in 20 schools. During the second year, 
the study involved 536 students (including controls, but ex- 
cluding 352 follow-up students^ 58 teachers. 6 educational 
diagnosticians, and 13 resource teachers in 14 schools. Ad- 
ministrative personrte) consisted of a project director and three 
component directors. 

The Language Center Ptogram 

To achieve ^he objectives previously stated, certain questions 
were posed relative to screening, diagnostic, instructional, and 
inservice training procedures. 

Determination of student ellgft»iUty. There must have been 
some demonstrated evidence of language handicap or academic 
failure. This was determined by the teacher and other local 
school personnel. The child was not considered eligible if the 
primary handicap was physical or inteUectual. Next, h** must 
have scored significantly below what is expected of his age 
group on a nationally standardized reading test and a language 
dcill screening test. Finally, parent approval was required. In 
summary, a child must have been either in the kindergarten, 
third, or sixth grade; have been leferred by one i)f his teachers; 
scored poorly on both a reading and a language; screening test; 
and have received parent approval to participate in the study. 

Appraisal protocols. Three appraisal protocols were em- 
ployed in the study. One-third of the students in the project 
were assigned to each protocol. All teachers were given basic 
inservice training on now to identify language handicaps of 
children in their classrooms. 

The cumulative folder protocol was designed to determine 
if the ctassrt>>m teacher, provided with adequate materials and 
continuous inservice. could plan and Imptemtnt an eflcctive 
program of individualized instruction for language-handicapped 
children without further assistance from trained specialists. 

A second appraisal protocol added one element of support 
for the teacher-the ^rvices of an educational diaj^ostician. 
The diagnostician concentrated her efforts on helping the 
teacher devise, and continually revise, appropriate plans of 
instruction. The educational diagnostician assisted the teacher 
duough continuous reas^ssment of the chitd*s language sidll 



development and academic performance. 

The third appraisal protocol incorporated the services of a 
muttidisdplinaiy team and provided the most comprehensive 
look at th^ child. The student was examined by a pediatrician, 
neurolc^st, psychologist, speech therapist and educators, with 
additional refenals made as needed* An educational plan was 
developed and tried, and a follow-up professional staff con- 
ference was held at the school, 

Oiguiizatiional pattm^ t^ted. One organizational approach 
tested was that of the r^ular classroom in which four language- 
handicapped children were intermixed with other youngsters. 
In half of these classes, an aide provided support for the 
teacher. 

The second or^inizational approach involved the use of a 
r^ource rcK>m* Twenty-four chfldren went to the resource 
room for approximately an hour each day for special help. 
The resource teacher utilized materials and equipment designed 
to assist children with language handicaps. Again, from the 
research standpoint, one-half of the resource rooms had a 
teacher aide. 

A third pattern used a clai^&room with differeniiated staff- 
ing. This room was approximately three times the size 
of a normal classroom with one teacher serving as instructional 
manager supported by an educational diagncstician and 
four teacher aides. There were 50 children with language 
handicaps in the room, in addition, classrooms were set 
aside for research control purposes. 

Instructional methods and materials. No specific methods 
oi materials were dictated. Materials from more than 80 
companies were utilized. Teachers made selections based on 
their experience and specialized training. In carrving out the 
educational plan developed for each child, the teacher employ- 
ed one of several recognized approaches to language develop- 
ment and any form of groupings required. 

Personnel 

To better serve the language handicapped child, new roles were 
tdeni^fjed. A brief description of these roles and the training 
program follows. 

Educational dt^ostkian. The educational diagnostician 
provided supportive services to the classr om and resource 
teacher. This work* with approximate]% one-third of the chil- 
dren in the project, included individualized testing, assistance 
to the teacher in the development of individuaHzcd educational 
plans, and iitstructional support to the teacher when necessary 
and desirtj. 

Resource teacher. The resource teacher worked with small 
groups of children throughout the day in an environment 
supported by a variety of special materials which permitted 
alternative instru^rtional approaches according to ea^h child^s 
pattern of learning. A special effort was made to cooiUinate 
the child s work in (he resource room with that of the regular 
classroom. The purpose of the resource room was to support 
dasstoom instructton, not to supplant it. 

Classroom teacher. The classroom teacher worked with 
students in a regukr classroom environment. Teacher skills 



, were supplemented by specialized inscrvice training directed 
toward the development of observatiimal skills and instructional 
techniques for langua^ development. Instruction was enhanced 
by special materials selected according to individual needs. 

Teacher aide. The function of the teacher aide, in both the 
classroom and resource room setting, was to support the 
teacher. In doing this, the aide performed clerical duties, 
monitored children in the classroom or other places, and 
provided direction in drill and practice routines. 

Training program. Teacher training was a central element in 
the project. It was designed by taking into account the ex- 
pressed needs of teachers. The program emphasized both 
change in attitude and the development of teaching strategies 
for specific language skills. Training modifies included: 
strengthening teactter skills in observing language handicaps; 
utili/aiion of instructional materials; microteaching; develop- 
ment of cognitive skills by bu.lding on the strengths of chil- 
dren: and» utilization of instructional i>bjec!ives by fcKusing 
on language development. Nationally known consultants 
representing various schools ot th^^uight assisted in tlie 
training program. One important aspect involved the sharing of 
ideas among the participating teachers. 
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Evahiation Procedures 

The project was evaluated by both internal and external 
measures. For the child, the measure of success was academic 
•progress. Each child in the project was given pretest and post- 
test measures of academic potential, performance, and Ian* 
guage proficiency. In addition, a measure of intellectual 
functioning was obtained. An analysis of these data permitted 
both research and operational decisions to be made. External- 
ly, the project was monitored by a third party evaluation team. 

Oveivtew of the Research Design 

In one sense, four distinct experiments were conducted the 
first year. These involved three instructional programs for 
thfce appraisal protocol tyi^s at three levels under two con- 
ditions of teacher aides (with and without). Each of these 
four experiments attempted to establish the effect or the 
ai»sociative conditions of an experimental (independent) vaii- 
able uDt^n the achievement of children who had previously 
been identified as possessing a language handicap ( Figure 1). 
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"•"Achievement" was defined in general as tlie ctiterton 
(dependent) variable tor the studies that denvcd lunn the 
operaiutn oi The Language Center. This term was defined 
specificaUy in three dUferent ways wIkmi varied ctMii{H>nentsol 
the project were investigated and anaS> ses ot st it us. ciiange» and 
trend weie conducted. 

In ail instances the etenient that was measured as a depen- 
dent variable was sor.;e product by a child who was diagnosed 
a^i possessing a language handicap. The investigations sought 
to determine the effects of four diffeient kmds o\ independent 
variables up4>n that product, 

TIk* first independent variable was that of instructional pnh 
grams which were selected as being potentially beneficial to 
linguage-handicapped students. The !^cond variable was thai 
v * appraisal praiocoh that were utilized in diagnostic work 
with the students. The use of three diffetent ^radc Uvcls. as a 
third variable, provided information as U> {\\c nature of lan- 
guage handicaps at various scholastic levels {ages). In the 
contrasts o! teacher aides (with or without), the object was ti> 
detertnine the potential effectiveness of paraprtifessionals in 
the teaching situation. 

The research design for the project had a nutnber of different 
types and levels of control, making it possible to evaluate the 
various experinwntal conditions and their interactiims for a 
series o\ criteiion measures. 

Within thr practicallimitations of working within function- 
ing school systems, student and teacher selection was carried 
out in such a manner that bias was mifumi/ed. Sampling 
procedures were expected to produce data of a quality usable 
in the statistical analyses with gm^d generatizability . 



I>ata were gathered in such form that they ctuild readily he 
subjected to analysis by computer (CDC' bC^OO, Region IV 
Education Service Center). The primary statistical technique 
used til test hypotheses was analysis of variance, and the 
research design was forn)u!ated to facilitate such procedures. 

Implieations of the Study for Texas Education 

Educational pri^rams which will permit boys and girls with 
bnguage and/or learning handicaps to experience academic 
success must be developed. Texas, thn^ugh the leadership of 
the Texas Education Agency, is evaluating three appmachesto 
enable every child to achieve his fullest educ^tiiMiat potential. 

The first of these, a shif t-of-emph isis program known as Plan 
A, is designed to keep the ianguige-handicapped child in the 
regular classriH>m a« much as pt>ssible. A second approach 
provides for dcve! ntal centers for language and/or learning 
handicaps. 

In addition, twi^ *. earch-oriented projects, of wliich The 
Language Center is * .s.\ were established to t'urni&h data irom 
public schwl settings. 

The Texas Educauon Agency will use the information sub- 
mitted by all these prt>grams to develop guidelines to assist 
local sch<H»l districts in establishing pri>grams to help children 
achieve greater academic progress. By the 1^75 schtu)! year, 
the goal is tt^ provide the best remediation possible to every 
type of languagw-handicapped child while maintaining his 
a>ntac; with the regular classrwm and its students. 



Tliis project was funded through 
the Division of Special Education, 
Texas Education Agency. 
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EFFECTS OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL ON THE ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
OF LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

hy Mux a Miller. Fd D. and Ralph O. Telen Ed. a 



For approximately tiOccn ^vtccnt ol the children in the 
United States, the regular school o\{Hfnence is inappropriate 
due to disabihttesin langua^v tunciunis thut arc esscniia! tor 
scht^ol achievement, Thesi* arc ^hiiJren *vht>, m spile o! ao- 
l^rentiy adequate intelHgencc ^nd eniotiunal stabtlity. ex- 
hibit difficuhiesin learning U> read \%ilhin a leacfting program 
that is effect;ve tor most i;biidien Based on statewide 
interest in developing approaches l<»r helpinji these children 
with programs apphcable in a pnbhc scfu>ol scniitg. the 
Texas LegiiJature atfUuni/cd the establishment ot I he 
Demonstration t enter tor Language-Handicapped Childiei., 

Bsd^ground for the Study 

Tfv^ term "language dtsabitit>'* excludes those chtldren 
who have deficits in vision and ficaring, wfio arc severly 
emotionally disturbed, and who are mentally retarded- It 
a dtsabihty which interferes witli a child s ivflofmanic m 
reading, writing* spelling, and speaking to the extent that 
there is a significant divcrepancy betwetn the child's acade- 
mic performance in his peer griuip and his p<Mentiat t(*r 
learning. 

One (dcU)T cunsidered in the leseaich design deve!o{>ed 
by The Demi>nstrati4m Centei tor l^nguage^iandicappcd 
Qiildren was the ettect on student achievement ut varit»us 
types of suppi>rt perstmneltor the regidar classruon^ teacher. 
This study conj^iders the etlecls due ti^ resource specialist 
and teacher aide supp^^rt. 

Pri^fessiimally-trained resource specialists provided sup- 
port to dass!<n>m teacheis by uotkmp with 24 students 
identified as language handicappi^^d. Small gnmps. based nn 
specific disability, went u* tlie resource room tor appM>\i- 
mately one iunir each day t<»r special help. The restjUnce 
specialist planned and Muplementcd mstmction usmg a 
variety of materials and methods. One-half of the resource 
specialists received tuli-day teacher aide support. 

The teacher aide provided halt-day support im^ne halt ol 
the regular teacher?^ whose classrt^nms had trom three to 
five language-handicapped childrcti. These aides {ki<! re- 
ceived special Oaimng relative \o serving the language- 
handicapped child. 



Stateimat of the Probfeni 

Tlie effect t>f support personnel on academic achievement 
ot language-handicapt^d children has not been adequately 
investigated hcreiofofe. The purpose of this study was to 
examine the ef fect of teacher aides and resource specialists 
on the academic achievement of language-handicapped 
children in the kindergarten, third, and nxth grades. 
Formally stated qucsliims concerning the use of teacher 
aides and les^mrce specialists were as follows: 

1. Wliat ellect does iIk^ availability of teac'er aides in 
vjruHis schot>l progtams have on language-handicapped 
students* academic progress? 

2. Wliat effect d4>es the availability of resource specialists in 
various schtH>l prc^ams have on language-handicapped 
students* academic progre 

}. What ellect does the combination of resource specialist 
and teacher aide have on lang^ia^-handicapped students' 
academic prt)gress? 

A research method and appropriate hypotheses were 
deveh^pt*d to investig;itc these questions. 



Hypotheses 

Fi^rmally stated null hypotheses related to the research 

questiims were as fv^llows: 
Hyp(»thesis I: 

In teims i^f academic growth, there were no differences 
between language-handicapped children who had aide 
suppt»rt and language-handicapped children who had no 
aide support, 
flypolhesis 2. 

In' terms i>l academic growth, there were no differences 
between language-handicapped children who were in a 
regular classroom and language-handicapped children who 
had access to a resource specialist. 
Ilypt^hesis .V 

In terms t>f academic growth, there were no interaction 
cttevts hotwoer! teacher aide availability and resource • 
specialist availability. 
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Method 

For the purpi>se of the study, academic growth was de- 
fined as change in scores on the StanJifrJ Achievvmem Te^t 
for the third and sixth grade pupils and the Sranfi>rJ t:arty 
SchiH>l Achiii*emt'nf lest for kindergarten pupUs. Mathe- 
matics. spelling, and reading comprehension were the 
academic areas examined lor HH kindergarten* 87 third-grade 
and 10^ sixth-grade language-handicapped students. The 
students were randomly placed in either an experimental or 
control condition, e.g., the students were placed in an aide- 
no aide condition and in a resource specialist-no specialist 
condition. The tests were administered according to 
standaidized procedures in the tall ot 1971 and again in the 
spring of 1972. Change scores, the difference between 
(wetest and posttest sc^>res, w\ re used for analysis of acade- 
mic growth. A 2 X 2 facturtat analysis of variance design 
waschi>sen to test the hypinhesesfor each criterion measure 
and for each grade level. 



Remits 

Results of the analyses of data from the multiple de- 
pendent variables were examined separately for kindergarten, 
third, and sixth giade students, Each hypotheses was tested 
for three criterion measures. 

Kindetgarten. Kindergarten students with an aide and 
part of their day spent with a resource specialist received 
significantly greater change scores on the comprehension 
test than students withimt an aide in the regular classroom. 
In terms of the spelling subtest, students with an aide had 
significantly greater change scores than those without an 
aide. In terms of the mathematics subtest, those students 
who spent a part of their day in the resource room had 
greater change secures than those in the regular classroom. 

In examining the three criterion of academic achievement 
for kindergarten students in terms of the three hypotheses, 
the results were as follows: 

. _ Hypothesis 1. aide-no aide, was rejected for spelling 
and comprehension, but not lor mathematics. 

.. Hypothesis 2. resource specialist-nn specialist, was re- 
jected tor comprehension and mathematics, but not 
for spelling. 

. . Hypt>thesis interaction effects, was rejected for 
comprehension, bui not fur mathematics and spelling. 

Third grade. Third grade students with an aide had great- 
er change scores in the spelling subtest than students with- 
out an aide. Analysis revealed no apparent differences in 
terms of the aide-no aide condition and in terms of the 
resource room-regular classrcn^m condition for the com- 
[S'ehension and mathematics subtests. 

Examination of the criteria of achievement in relation to 
the three hypotheses revealed the following: 

. . Hypothesis 1 was rejected for the spelling subtest. 

. . Hypothesis 2 was not rejected for any of the criterion. 

. . H>' po thesis 3 W3S not rejected for any ot the criterion. 



Sixth gpraite. Sixth grade students with an aide had great- 
er change scores on the spelling subtest than students with- 
out an aide. Further, students with an aide in the regular 
classroom had greater change scores than students with an 
aide who spent prr! of their day in a resource room. 

Examined in relation to the hypotheses the results were 
as follows: 

. . Hypothesis I was not rejected for any of the criterion. 
. . Hypothesis 2 was rejected for spelling, but not for 

comprehension and mathematics. 
. . Hypothesis 3 was rejected for spelling, but not for 

tmthematics and comprehension. 
A summary of the resuhs of the analyses of variance is 
presented in Table 1. 

TABLE I 

ANALYSIS OF EFFECT ON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
OF SUmjRT PERSONNEL 



HYPOTH E SES 

Hypothesis 1 <Alde*No Aide) 

Mathematics 

Spetliftf^ 

Comprehefwion 
Hypothesis 2 (Resource Specialist- 
. No Specialist) 

Mathematics 

Spelling 

Comprehension 
Hypothesis ? (Interacnon Effects) 

Mathematics 

Spetltng 

Comprehension 



Probability for 
Rejection of Hypotf^sis 
Kindergarten Third Sixth 



NS 
,01 
.01 



.05 
NS 
.01 

NS 
.01 
NS 



NS NS 
.01 NS 
NS NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 



Ni 
.01 
NS 

NS 
,01 
NS 



Discus^n 

TTie design of the program under study focused on the 
classroom teacher and the personnel support available to 
better serve boys and girls with language disabilities. Within 
the research design, special emphasis was placed upon the 
effects resuhing from providing this sup|X)rt to the teacher. 
Using change in academic achievement, measured by the 
Stanford tarty Schoi^ Achievement Test, as the criterion, 
kindergarten students were helped by both the teacher aide 
and a resource specialist. For third grade and sixth grade 
students, change scores were typically the same for students 
regardless of program or aide condition. It was not demon- 
strated thai the aide or the resource room had a differential 
effect on change scores. However, kindergarten students 
with support personnel showed significant increases in 
achievement when compared with their counterparts who 
had no support personnel involvement. 

These results indicate that support personnel emphasis 
should be extended to language-handicapped children in pre- 
school and prinutry grades. This support should be in the 
form of teacher aides and resource specialists. 



This project was funded through 
the Division of Special Education* 
Texas Education Agency. 
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INCIDENCE OF LANGUAGE HA. JAPS AMONG KINDERGARTEN. 
THIRD. AND SIX! H GRADE PUPILS 

fn Mux D. MilUr. Ed D. and James R. Hale. Ph. D, 



In recent years the.e \us enwrgcd an awareness by 
educators thai some cluldren ovhihit an inability to pcrtorin 
aUequatoiy in school due \o a dvstunclton in one or more 
bnguage areas. Many oi these children are faced with a 
scho4^1 exFH.»iience which is inappropriate to their learning 
circumstances and leads them to faiUire. Ifustration, and 
defeat. 

Estimates of the mcidence ot t?ns problem Itave ratiged 
lri>ma hw ot five percent Xo a hiiih ot* twenty peicent ot the 
total schtH»l {>oputalii>n. It is j»enerally assmned thai at least 
titleen perceni ol the schi>ol population can be placed int4> 
a category ol 'languajie-handicapped'* (Mc(*arthy and 
McCarthy, p.K<). 

it Is interesting tt> note that most studies of the language- 
handicapped child do nol include ot consider students with 
behw normal mtelligena*. However, it has been rduwn tluit 
a student's {K'rttumance on intelhj»enLX* tests can be adverse- 
ly attecied by specific languajje dystunctitms <Myklebust, 
^>(>H. Hale and Kerley. Thorne. \<>71). 



Definition of Language Handicap 

Tlie detinitton lor lat^gua^* handicap adopted by The 
Language (Vnter states tlut childrett with developmental 
divibiliries are thi>se wht> consistently show a signitlcani 
disciepancy between thetr potenltal \or peilormitjg and theif 
actual poTtormance m one or nu tre baste language areas 
andili>!y, spoke n leading, and .vntten language - and who 
Iwvo \\o\ devel«>ped elleciive cinnpensatory skills. TItts 
dcttnitioti includes children who sctne above ot Wlov, 
avcrap.' on slandaidt/ed iniei!:<ience tests, bur does no! m- 
chide ![ii»se \vhi>scoie in the tnenlally letarded ratige. Also, 
excluded Ifoin ihu detinitton are children wlu»se language 
skill di-t'uit> .IK- pitMVfMlv jUitiMilcd N» l>thtieuali^nK e-fii**- 
tumal distutbance. sensory dcticit.or physical nnpaifinent. 



Statement of the Problem 

From a pi>pulaiion of students, there are some who are 
suspected by parents and teachers as having aeadenite 
dilTiciitties ol an urspecitled nature. Upt>n further exam* 
irtatkm these children may be dtagn4>sed as having a specific 
language disability. In tentisof planni.ig, it is trnpottant tor 
teachers and administrati>rs to know ftow many children 
reside in a sch^u)! district who are language handicapped. 
Staled formally the question becomes; What percentage of 
tfte schiH)l population is language handicapped? 

Fuilhernuue, it is inH^H^lant to educational planners to 
have intormation concerning the ability levels oi thtwe 
children whi* have been identified as language handicapped. 
Stated formally the question becimies: Wtat percentage of 
those students identified as language handicapped score in 
tl>e average or above range of intelligence as measured by a 
standaidi/ed intelligence test? 

PhtKredure 

Participating schimls were randomly selected from the 
Aldine Independent School IMstrict. Students were screened 
for language handicaps at tire kindergarten, third, and sixth 
grade levels. Tl^e screening pr<Kedure entailed three 
sequential phases of screening operations. 

The objective ol the first phase in the screening process 
was \o identify from Mk* total screening pt>pulation those 
youngsters suspected ol having a language handicap. This 
was accom; lished at tlK* kindergarten level thrtnigh pre- 
determined tatio cut-oft scores on the ABC Inventory { Adair, 
\^>h$). Third and sixth grade pupils were identified thrinigh 
teacher referral after the teacher had received an 4>fienlati<m 
about the behavioral characteristics ol language-handicapped 
jnipils and had received alt available screening data on the 
youngsters in question. 

I>inuii» the sec<md phase i^\ Svteenii^e npeiaftons. tlie 
language skills id referred pupils were rated by the cbssrtHmi 
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teacher and evaluated by Language Center resource special- 
ists and educational diagfun^ticians Kindergarten pupils 
were rated with the Kindergaiten I angu.i^n» SkiUs rhvcklist 
(Language iVnte? Quarterly Repi^rt NuuiKm tO HurJ and 
sixth grade students wetc rated with the hipil Hating S^ale 
(Myklehust. jnd the l anguage tVntet Reading and 

Written L*<nguage Supplemeni to ihc Puptt Rainig Scale 
(language I'enier Ouartorly Re^nnt NuinK^i 4. P>72>, 

The third and tlnal pha^e o{ the scieenittg program in- 
volved the adniinisl ration and evnluanun ol s^'tecied language 
diagnin^tic tests. This fast step in the screening pn>ced«re 
did not include kindeigaricn pupds. BecauM? ot the f^uciiv 
ot reliable diagnostic measures avaifcible tor ihis age group 
and the Irequcnt levei^l ot apparent language deticits 
during the first yea? ot' schtn^t. it was decided to ptvstp^nic 
final diagnosis until the end i>! the scIh>oI year. Consequent- 
ly, the kiiideigarten study sample was more appropnaiely 
described an live and six yeai* old children with "putentiaf 
language handicaps. 

All third and sixth grade pupils were administered stan- 
dardi/eu tests ot intelMgence and classified as either average 
and above or below average in ir telligencc. Kindergarten 
pupils were not administered intelligence tests due to tin' 
unreliability of group administered measures with this age 
group and because of the time constraints impt>sed by 
individually .idministered tests. 



Results 

Following the screening priKcdures described abwe the 
numbers of students at each phase in a grade were deter- 
mined. The results of this '^numeration wil* presented 
separately for kindergarten, third and sixth gn^de. 

Kintfetgarten. Of the 429 students in the kindergarten 
sample, 206 or 48.5 percent were suspected by analysis of 
the ABC inventory of having an academic disability (Pha« 

I) . From this sub-population 98 students were determined 
to be high risk for language disability ^Phase II) and sub- 
sequently placed in a potential language handicapped 
category (Phase III). This procedure was unique for kinder* 
prten and yielded 22.8 percent of the total population 
identified as potentially langua^-handicapped. The results 
of the analyses are summarized in Tabic 1 . 

Third Gracte, Of the 906 students in the third grade 
sample, 222 or 24.5 percent were determined by the 
teadiers to have academic difficulties and were suspected 
to have a language handicap (Phase I). From this sub- 
population 200 children were determined by the procedure 
{previously cited to be high risk for language disability (Phase 

II) . This constituted 22.1 percent of the original popu- 
lation. Of the 200 high risk students 1 37 were found to be 
language-handicapped (Phase III). Thus, from the total 
population of 906 students^ 15.1 percent were found to be 
SangMag^-handicapped. This percentage conforms to esti- 



mates cited by McCarthy and McCathy (l*H>9). Ol the 
l.n languagchanduapped children. Ill or HI. 3 percent 
were Unim\ to have \.Q. sciues at or above ^^0, The results 
o\ the .inaKsi'N ate siunman/ed in labfe 1. 

Sixth Grade. One thousand Tivc hundred seventeen 
students in the M\th giadc wero screened toi language dis- 
ahility. KroiH this original po -ulation, }Hty or 25.4 percent 
wcic suspected to he laiiguapc handicapped (Fliase I). Fid- 
lowing an evaluation by the teacheis and diagm>siicians, 
students wcie dctcinnncd \o he high risk Un lanjruage 
disiibility {Pfiase II). lliis number ccmstituted tourteen 
jKMaMit wi the original population. Ftoin tlic high risk 
gTt>up lt>6 wcic diagm>\ed as language handicapped <Phasc 
llt>. This rcprcsenied ll.t> peicent the \»riginal sixth 
l*fade poputatum. Of the lt>0 students diagnosed as 
language-handicapiH'd. tH 52 fH?rcent had 10- scores 
above TIk' results ot the analyses are presented in 
Tabic t. 



TABU I 

PhKCfcNTOI PtfPII S IDtNUMfcD BY GRa1>K LKVFL 
IN K Ai H : HASH OF T^lIF S< 

Snidy Pbi*^ 1 Phase II Phase III 

h>jiujaj[i!?n Sw-5pecL JJ*gb..Ri^H iU 

GRADHmX N N N N 

Kindergarten 42** 20h 4H.S 98 12.8* <l« 22.8» 

Third Grade 906 222 24.5 20l> 22.1 137 ISA 

Sixth Grade 1517 386 25 4 213 14.0 166 116 



TOTAr 



2852 



814 



511 



401 



♦ High risk Kindergarten students were placed in a "potential 
bnguage-haftdtcaf^>ed'* category. 

SUMMARY 

From the population of kindergarten students 22.8 
percent were determined to be potential language-handi- 
capped. From the population of third grade students 15.1 
percent were determined to be language handicapped. From 
the population of sixth grnde students IL6 percent were 
determined to be language) handicapped- The discrepancies 
between these propiutions were shown to be significant at 
the 0.01 level by usuig a formula from Class and Stanley 
(1970. p. 325). Further, the discrepancy between the pro- 
portions of language-handicapped students with I.Q. scores 
above 90 in the third grade and those in the sixth grade 
was shown to be significant at the 0.01 level. 
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DhcusAon 

Twt» tmp\)rtani implications lor educational planners may 
be drawn trom the results ot the sUidv Bt>lh are derived 
trtun the inverse rebtit^n^hip found with gtade level on the 
one hund and ptopornon oi identitied language*handtcap{ied 
pupiU and acctunpanrng learning pi»lential on ihe other. 
First, Iheie appeals it* be tewei yt>ungslers with language^ 
handicaps m the M\th grade than m the fhtid grade. The 
study supports the widely accepted estimate ot 15 percent 
incidence t^l language-handicaps tot Ihnd giade students, 
but shows tins tigute \o be an t»verestimate v^ith sixth 
graders. Sect>nd, fewer language*handicapped pupils appear 
to demonstrate normal intellectual coping skills at the sixth 
grade level tlvin in third grade. The implication here ts tliat 
greater remediatum success can be expected from third 
grade students than sixth grade students. Ihus, white there 
are fewer language-handicapped pupils in tlie sixth grades, 
the prugnusis to; remediation is less favorable. 

From a developmental viewpt>mt. it may be postulated 
that children with mild language disability and ni>rmal 
intelligence etf ectively alleviate or eompenvaie for their dis- 
ability by the lime they reach the sixth grade The remaind- 
er appear either to be more severely disabled or to possess 
limited intellectual skills. 

Educational planners should give consideration to the 



i.iHnjH'nsatt*r> skills of those third and sixth grade studen!> 
With 1.0 scores below ^0. Further consideration should 
given to the diUeiencesin pit^poition and remediation pf y- 
iu>sis ol language handicaps at diffcteiit gtade levels wh« it 
planning special ptogranis ot iiHctwntitui 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTIR FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

AN EVALUATION OF SELECTED PRE-KINDERCARTEN SCREENING 
TESTS FOR LANGUAGE DISABILITY 

hv James R. Hale. Ph.D. and Enum MetztcK Ed. 



Bsckground 

One of the objectives i>f Tlie Language Cenicr was lo 
develop a valid, yet practical prtHredure for screening 
latigiiagc disabilities at the kindergarten leveL Since most 
kindergarten screening pri>grams begin at the end of the 
schtH»l year, tlie majorify of available language screening 
instruments have been standardized witluhildren wlu^se age 
ranges begin at six years, fhe Language (enter project 
aimed at early identification of high risk children during 
pre-kindergarten registratitui and required a screening inr.tru- 
nient that was valid with live-year olds. 

Probiem 

A numhei of recently published tests proposed varying 
di'grees ot validity in identifying potential language dis- 
abihty among pre-sclUM>l children. Ihe problem posed Xo 
Tlie language ( enter was one t^f selecting the nu»st suitable 
test in terms ol measurement validity, ease td administratit»ii 
and scoring, and test tune. 

IVocedure 

l ofty prc-schoifcl measures i»l language disability were 
reviewed by three educational diagnosticians and tour re 
M»urce specialists, tach test was evaluated tm the basis of 
live criteria. 

1 . Designed ttkr adniirustratii»n by classroom teacher*^. 

2. May be scored and interpreted by ciassriM>m 



teachers. 

,V Si/e and character of test items are appropriate for 
live five year level 

4. Average administratitm tinK per child d4>es not 
exceed twenty minutes. 

5. Identifies language disabilities in five-year old 
children with im»derate (r > .(>0) or l>etter validity. 

Results 

higlueen fests were excluded fnmi the list because id* 
nisuffictent Uiumative data. Of the remaining 22 tests. 18 
were destgfied fof inmvidual adniinistratii^n and three for 
administration t<» small groups ol children at a time 
Table I inc* lu^rs a list of the 21 screening instrunurnts 
and indicates the relative utility of each by specifying 
which evaluative criteria were satttsied. A brief description 
of each nK'asure including publisher's name and addiess 
Ls listed in Table 2. 

()niy torn mslruments satisfied all five select itm crOeiia. 
TlK*se were the ABC Inventory. Meeting ,Stieii School 
S'teemng Test, Anttm Bienner Developmental (lestall Test 
ot ScluHil Readiness and the Dallas Pre school ,Sireening 
Test. The letter three were rejected by The Umguage 
Center in favor oi the ABC Inventory because longer 
periods of pre-service training «ind test adiiiinistratton 
time were required in order to obtain similai information, 
turther more, with the Meeting Street Schoid Screening 
Test, tlR* basai age did luM extend below live years pre- 
venting a valid assessment of language skills with the 
younger kmdergartners. 
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SHORMIMM) SC RLLMNG 1FSTS Ol I MA: 
DISABIM I V IN FIVL AM) SIX VLAR Ol I) BOYS AM) 

(ilRlS 

ABC ISVI STORY 

Author: Ntnmand Adair and George Btcsch 
Publisher. tdufational Studies & IX^veloprntMH. I .^57 

Forest Pk., Muskepi>n. Michigan 4*^441 
Description: "The pntuiple putpt>se of Ww ABC In 
ventory is to identity children who aio unniaiiire tor a 
standard whiH>l prograui. Aims in developit^g the inven- 
tory were to: { I ) devise a screening technique that was 
reliable and valid: (2) construct a tormat thai was easily 



nvanaged bv inexperienced examiners; {^) outUne adnnnis- 
traiion, svortns and interpfetatson procedures that were 
direct and uncomplicated; (4) maintain economy by mini- 
nii/ing equipment needs and time consuming procedures; 
and (5) be suitable hi children tn the pre-schoot age range. 
l%5. 

ASSLSSMINT t)\' t HILDRHN^S I ANGUAGH 

(()MPRi:m:NsiON(A( ic) 

Author: Carol R. F4>s{er, Jane J. Giddan, and Jt>el 
Stark 

Publisher: consulting Psycht^Iogists Press. 57? College 

Aventie, P;ilo Alto, Calitornia ^>4,H)(> 
Description: Ufignage delayed children have demonstrable 
detkits in shtut term mcuiorN. Clinical reports often reter 
to 'piH>r auditoty nieniory span/ 'auditory perceptual 
problems/ and \iudilor\* ditficullies This language scale 
was designed to deieimine the number ot elements which 
J child tan prik-ess as well as the nature of his dittlcuhy. It 
alten>pts to provide a more precise description of the level 
at which the child isufiahle to process lexical items.** f^>0*V 

ANION BRhNNt RDtVhLOPMtNTAl (iESTALT ILST 

()! SCHOOL RtADINHSS 
Author: Anion Bicnner 

Publisher: Western Psychi>logica! Services 

A Division ot Man&tm Western Corpi»ratum 
12031 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calitomia 900l> 
Description: "Widely used instrument to rapidly identily 
scliool readiness. Predicts success in kindergarten and liist 
gr;ide lor children aged 5 to 6 years Ahm>st ''Cuhme- 
Free'* and can be used with non-bnglish speaking and 
culturalh deprived* Identities early matutiog and/or gitted: 
slowly maturing and/or retarded; and the emolionalK 
disturbed/' l*>b4. 

CAlDWLll PRISCMOOL INVtNTORY, Rl VIShD 
FDITION 

Author: Ifcttye M Caldwell 
Publisher: Hduciition Testing Service. Box 
Princeti»n. NeH Jersey ()S540 
Description: "llur Caldwell Pie schoo! Inventory is 
designed to nKMsure achievement in areas regarded as 
nccev.aiy it^r success m scluu)!. I>cveloped lor use with 
childien m the three l(>-six age range. It cun \>c ad- 
ministered nuhviduiiity in approximately I 5 minutes. "1^)70. 

COMMUMCAltVt I VALDATION (TIART FROM IN- 
FANCY TOFIVH YF ARS 
Author: Ruth M. Anderson, Madeline Miles, and Patricia 

A. Malhcny 
Pubitsher: F.ducattus Puhlisfiing Service. Inc. 

75 Mimlton Street. Cambridge. Massachusetts 

Description: "This chart may be used lor a quick appraisal 
of a child's overall perlormance and language abilities and 
disabilities. It contains lour printed pages of language and 
perlormance levels lor the child oj 3 months, 6 months,*) 
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ntunths. \2 months. !S months, ^4 months, 36 months, 4 
yeatv and 5 years o\ age/*l^><n^, 

DALLAS PRE SCHOOl S( RttNlNG TEST 
Author: Robert Percival and Su/anne Paxon 
Pubtisbert Dallas tducaU<mai Diagnostic and Developn^nt 
Centei. 7255 Cential txptessway. Richatd^ni, 
Texas 75080 

Description: The l>aUas Ptc-schv>ol Screening Tes! ts de- 
>igi\ed to screen the pnniar> learfiing areas tor children 
iVom three to six years ot* age. The primai> learning areas 
screened are psychoh^gicai. audUi>rv .visual, motor, language, 
and articulation developmcni. The test ks problem solving 
and the tasks a;e graded as succe^stul or non-successlul 
cimipared to the expected funmal development of the child. 

DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 
Author: William K. Eiankcnbiirg, Jtniiah B. Dodds. and 

Alma W, Fandal 
(Hiblisher: University ol l\»lorado Medical Center 
Description: " The Denver IVvefopmemal Screening Test 
(DDST) was destgtied and standardized to meet the need of 
having a simple, useful ti>ol lo aid in the early discovery of 
cfnldren wnli developnwtUa! problems, Tlic test is designed 
tot Use bv pet>pk' who have not had special training in 
psychv>lt»g!cal testing and is ea^y \o give and score. A child 
is tested on tmlv tweniv or st* viinptc tasks ur items''. r>70. 

VERBAL L ANGl .^C;E DEVELOPMENT SCALE 

Author: Merhn J. Mecham 

Publisher: American C itndance Service, hic. ( AGS) 

Puhlisfk'rs* BuiUliiig 

Circle hiies, Miimcst>fii 55014 
De?icrfption: "The Veihal Lmguage Development Scale 
\Vl DS) i*^ an cxpaiisum o\ the veihal ptirtiun ot the Vim** 
land SiKial Maturity Scuie. It yieUK a language age equiva- 
lent based on a child's Kvel n{ ctunnmnication/" Age range 
teone month Uy 15 years. l^>5^>. 

PRE-St ALL I AN(;i AGES( ALE 
Author: trla Lee Zimmeiman. Vu^U tte (». Steincr, and 
RtjK^rt L. Evatl 

PUbtiiiher: t^haiics L. Mernil Puhlnhing t\>.. Columbus. 
Ohio 

Des4.riptfon:*' ThjN language ^cale has Ken designed tor cintd 
dev'^lopuKMU spccialiNts. such as psvchoKigists speech 
therapists. tcaclK-rs and adn)itu>lia'MrN ft can l>e used with 
childicn ot all ages wh\> are a>sumed be tunctitming at a 
pre-Nchtu>! itr pnmaiy language level/* 1*^6*^ 

BOLHM l EST OF BASK^ CON( EPTS 
Author: Arm E. Boehni 

Publisitef. Educational Rec(»fds Bureau (ERBK P. O. Box 
7*)fv (;feen^\ich (\mnecticut Of^H.^O 

Description: "The Binrhm Test o( Basic Cimcepts is recom- 
mended tor it^ by schoi>ts interested in measuring children's 
mjstery i>f concepts ctuisidered necessary hir achievement 
in the early years of school. The test is apprt^priiite for use 



AVAILABLE 

with children in kindergarten and first and second grades. 
Results from the lest are useful both for Identifying children 
with deficiencies in concept mastery and for pointing out 
individual concepts on which the children can profit from 
instruction/* l%7, 

St^REENING TEST OF ACADEMIC READINESS 
Author: A. Edward .\hr 

Publisher: Priority Innovations^ hie P. O. Box 7^2 
Skokie, Illinois ti0076. (312) 72^>-f 4.U 
Description: '*STAR was specincatly designed tor preschool 
and kindergarten age children. This unique innovation In 
gj^onp testing resuUs in a deviation 10 and eight subtest 
scores to highlight strengths and weaknesses i elated to 
school readiness. The subtests include: (1) Picture 
Vocabulary. (2) Letters, (3) Picture completion. <4; Ct>py 
mg. <5) Picture Destiiption, {<>) Human Figure Drawjng, 
17) Relationships, and (K) Nuti^bers, Total score can be 
quickly ctmverted into a deviation 10 from tables provided 
in the manual.** 1 966. 

SCREENING TEST FOR THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
REMEDIAL TREATMENTS <START> 

Author: A. Edward Ahr 
Publisher: Pri<uity Innovations. Inc. 
Description: "START was specifically designed for pie* 
school and kindergarten age children. Hns unique inm>- 
vation in group testing provides stanme scores in Ibui subtest 
areas plus an overall index to higlilighl strengths and 
weaknesses related to visuat auditory-mofor -discrimination 
functiiming/' 1^)68, 

PREP BRIEF READINESS TEST FOR DISADVANTAGED 

PRE S( HOOL CHILDREN (HEW) 
Author: This PREPkit was adapted trom the linal re{H>f t 
of a project conducted by Wanda Walker. 
Northwest Missouri State Ctdlege. Matyviltcand 
suppt>itcd by the Office of Educatitm. 
Publisher: U. S. Department t)f Healtfi. Education, and 
Welfare/Office of Educati^m - National Center 
tor Educational Communication. 

t>escriptioR: An mexfHriisive nonverbal test, with directions 
which can be easit> tolUnved by teacher and directtus who 
are telatively ur.tramedin test-administratitm intj^rpictiUKm. 
Designed for wi*rkers with disadvantaged childicn." 

.SCHOOL READINESS TEST 
Author: Frances L. Ilg and Louise Rites Ames 
Publisher: Western Psychological Services. Witshire 

B«»«*levafd. Lm Angeles. Calitornia *HK)25 
Description: "Basic educational viewpoint t>f Cesell 
Institute that i hildren aged 5-10 years should be grouped, 
prontttted, and ^j^'netallj evaluated on basis of dcvetopmer.t- 
:it or behavioral age and not ( A c:f IQ/' t%5. 

UTAH TEST OF LANCJUACiE DtVLI OPMENT 
Author: M. J. Mecham. J. L. Jex, and J. D. J<mes 

Publisher: Communication Research Associates. 
Box llOI2.Sah Lake City. lUah 
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Descriptkm. huviUc> the clunciaii with an obiectivo uutiU- 
mcnt Un nKMstnctncnt of vxpicssnc and rcvvpiivc vuibal 
language skills m hoxh ni)fn)al and handuapped childjon. 
it not only ptiAidcsa bioad ineiall puiinc u1 cxpicssivc and 
reccpitvc skills, but utih/cs the devoliipnwntal app!4>ac!i lor 
appraisal ot lanjjuajsc icadincss/* I^H%1 

VAU 11 DlVl.lOPMI M AI Sl'RVf V Ol iJASK 
LLARMMi ABll llllS 
Author: RoKmi Valctt 

Publisher: i\insiihinj» PsycliologisK Ptcss. 5?^ College 

Avetute. Palo AUo, t alHortna 
Deficriprion: "The Survey was compiled in tudet to aid 
leacbetsand otheis concerned m evaluating vaiums deveU»{v 
mental abihiicx v\ clutdien between tlie ages ol two and 
seven, tot the put pose ot helping in the planning i>t irt- 
dividuah/ed kMining p{i>prains. It is anticipated that the 
Survey will bt* of major value in winking with children who 
have specitic learning disabtlitic- and tn the developtnent 
ot remedial o\ preventive education." \^HH\. 
VALtn 1>SY( IIOhDUC ATlONAl INVhMORY OF 
BASIC LEARNING ABIin7KS 
Author: Robert h. Valett 
Publisher: Fearon Publisher 

Description: Hk INVtNTORV s*unplcs educati4>nat tasks 
from each t>t iIk* 5.^ basic tcartung abiliiirs. levclsot task 
diftkuhy tnchide* 

B • Begtnnmg tasks, ages 5 - M. 
M • Middle-leve! tasks, ages s - H : 
A • Advanced I asks, ages 10 • IV* 

FARl Y DFTK TION INVI NTORY 

Author: F. F. Mc(iahan. and {\uttl>n McGaiian 

PubltJiher: l-t^llcit lducatu>na! Corpoialioit. UMO West 
Wa^lnnuton Bt^ulevatd. ( hicago. llhno»> o06()7 
De«:riptiiMi: he sLh4»oF hddien m itansOional and upgraded 
prunarv clanscs Scf eenmg and evalu^iiini' a cfntd's readiness 
in the areas social. emotu>naf. motiu and mtelleclual 
deveiopnient. I lie examiners' tiKmual pro\ules compie- 
hensive mstructions li»t scfeeiung. utn^g. :uul remedial 
planning.^' 1*>67. 

BASIC ( 0N( LPT INVIMORY 
Authoi*: Stegtned (:ngehnann 

Publisher: Folktt tducaiumai Coipoiaoon. HHfl West 
Washington Bimlevard, Chigaci^ Illinois (iOM)7 



Desi'ription: PreschiH^I tlnt)ugli Giade can be used with 
children up to ten years. Fspecially useful with expert- 
UKMitally deprived or einotii>nany disturbed. A btoad check- 
list ot basic coitcepts a child needs to dti pitmary grade 
wink; gives the teacher mtbrination about the speeilie 
skills a child lacks;^ h^b?. 

IIOISFGa TFSI for LAN(;ilA(U:l)FVFLOPivll NT 
Author: Margaret Ciabtree 

Publisher: Housitni Test Company, P. O. B<^x .^5152. 
Houston, Texas 770.^5 

Description:" Fvaluates the spontaneous language of a child 
in the span ot a testing perh^d/* 

MFKTINC; STRKET SCHOOL SCREENING TEST 

Author: Peter K. Hainsworth and Marian L. Siqueland 

Ptiblishe. Crippled Children and Adults of Rhode Island, 
Inc. . .^33 Grotlo Avenue^ Providence 
RhiKkr Island 02966 

D^riptton: *'The Meeting Street School Screening Test 
(MSSST) i!v an individually administered, 15 to 20 minute 
test to aid in spotting those kindergarten and first grade 
children who do not possess the requisite language and 
visual perceptuaFnu^or skills and gross motor control to 
adequately process the symbolic information of the tradi- 
tional school curriculum/* 1969. 

PARFNT RKAHiNtSS EVALUATION OF PRE- 
SCHOOLERS (PREP) 

Author: A. Fdward Ahr 

Publisher: Priority Innovations* Inc.. P. (). Box 792. 
Skokie. Illinois 60076 

Description:" PRFP was designed primarily to allow parents 
to gain obieclive intorination about their child tc» supple- 
men! then siibjcctive opniions. PREP assesses skills and 
abihher m toniteen sepiirate areas, in addition to yielding 
verbtK pcftorniance and total scores. The verbal subtests 
include general inlotmation. comprehension, opp*^sites, 
identitication, verbal associatums, verbal description, listen- 
ing and language. I he performance subtests include con- 
cepts, mtitoi coordination. visua!-nuUt)r association, visual 
intetpiefatum and auditory and visual memory.'* 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



CLASSROOM TEACHER RATINGS OF THE LANGUAGE CENTER 

APPRAISAL OBJECTIVES 

by James R. Hide, Ph.a 



The purpose of the Language Center^s appraisal 
component was to establish the most accurate and 
practical means of ( I ) identifying specific language 
disability (2) determining appropriate teaching stra- 
tegies and O) successfully communicating the educa- 
tional implications to the child's teacher. A further 
objective was to answer the questions of how extensh^e 
should a program of appraisal be, and which pro- 
cedure would be most effective in transmitting this 
information in a manner that was both practical for 
the school district and meaningful to the classroom 
teacher. To answer these questions, three appraisal 
prtitocolswere designed to interface three instruction- 
al programs at three grade levels. 

Description of Apprat^l Protocols 

Protocol I. muitidisciplinary team. Tl^ first 
procedure represented the "muitidisciplinary team" 
approach to pupil appraisal. It provided the most 
comprehensnre look at the child, but was also the most 
costly and time consuming. By ''muitidisciplinary 
team" was meant that the language-handicapped child 
was first screened by the school nurse for vision and 
hearing abnormalities, then by the speech therapist for 
speech and articulation difficulties. A detailed 
family history form was completed by the parents and 
the youngster was given a physical examination by a 
pediatrician. The child was then given a battery of 
educatiunal and psychological tests by a state certified 
psychologist. 

When all appraisal information had been gpther- 
ed on all of the language-handicapped children from a 
particular school, a time was set and the individual 
examiners met as a group in the school building. At 
this time, a pediatric neurologist joined the group to 
review the child's medical history and determine if 
more specialized examinations were indicated Pres- 
ent also at the meeting were the classroom teacher. 



school principal school counselor, nurse, speech 
therapist, and the district's director of special edu- 
cation. As each group of children was reviewed, the 
classroom teacher was relieved by a substitute teacher 
and became an active member of the pupil staffing 
conference. 

Protocol II: edu^tiofial diagiKisticffin. The 

second procedure provided the classroom readier with 
the help of a trained educational diagnostician. Five 
educational diagnosticians were initially employed to 
work with resource teachers and classroom teachers. 
One was assigned to work in each of the three grade 
levels. Another diagnostician worked in a large third 
grade classroom which had differentiated staffing. The 
fifth diagnostician worked with teachers of all three 
grades. Together, educational diagnosticians effective- 
ly served clo^ to one-half the project pupils. 

The educational diagnostician met frequently 
with the teacher and provided assistance in determin- 
ing how language-handicapped children could best be 
taught. The procedure entailed continuous reas^ss- 
ment of j^rformance objectives for each child, but 
was considered a local approach to the problem. All 
assessment and planning was done by just two people-* 
the educational diagnostician and the pupil's teacher- 
with additional information provided by the school 
nurse and speech therapist. 

Protocol Hit ffisesmient by teacher. The third 
procedure placed the task of appraisal and program 
planning solely with the classroom teacher. TTie 
teacher was given access to test materials and inservice 
training in test administration and interpretation. 
Much of the success of this limited approach to pupil 
appi aisal was dependent upon the teacher's knowledge 
of classroom organization, management of classroom 
time, and creative planning. 
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In alt three protocols, the classroom teacher 
was an integral part of the appraisal process. This 
was felt to be ab^iutely necessary, fur all the time 
and effort expended on pupil appraisal services would 
be of tittle value unless the instructional implications 
were successfully vommunicaied to the child's teacher. 

Probteni 

This study was concerned with an investt^tion 
of the chssroom teacher^s evaluation of six Language 
Center appraisal objectives and the variation of ob* 
jecthre ratings among the three appraisal protocols. 
The six objectives were: 

1 . To provide the teacher with new infomation 
concerning a particular pupil's language dis- 
ability. 

2. To provide the teacher with greater insight 
into the language-disabled pupiPs unique 
pattern of learning. 

3. To provide the teacher with new ideas for 
adapting the teaching strategy to better fit 
the pupiPs own pattern of learning. 

4. To provide the teacher with instructional 
mat ;ial and teaching recommendations that 
were both appropriate tu the pupiPs learning 
pattern and consistent with the demands of 
classroom teaching. 

5. To provide the teacher with useful know- 
ledge about the detection and remediation of 
specific language disabilities that could be 
generalized to other pupils in the classroom. 

6. To convey appraisal information (however 
communicated) in a manner that was under- 
stood by the teacher. 

ffy pother 

The six appraisal objectives applied to all class- 
room teachers participating in the Language Center 
project. How the objectives were approached and the 
extent to which they were achieved varied according 
to the teacher's parti ular appraisal protocol assign* 
ment. The following research j>ropi)sitions were 
formulated in terms of the null hypothesis. It was 
hypothesized that: 

L There is no difference between proportions 
of classroom teacher agreement and disagree- 
ment responses for all six objectives. 
2* There is no difTerence in proportions of 
agreement responses among the six objec* 
tives. 

3. There is no daTerence in proportions of 
agreement responses among appraisal proto- 
cols for each of the six objectives. 

Subfecrts 

Eighty classroom teachers of kindergarten, third, 
and sixth grade pupils were asked to indicate the 
(fegree to which they felt the appraisal objectives had 
been satisfied. Seventy-five teachers completed the 
rating s^e. Of these^ 43 were assigned to instruc- 
tioitat programs including resource teachers and 32 
were assigned to programs without resource teachers* 

instnuoent 

Te9chers were asked to indicate their rating of 
each ob^c^ by marking one of fiw boxes: 



Not applicaMe o • dtm V know. The statement 
does not apply to you, or you amply are not 
able to give a knowledgeable response. 

Stnmg.y iagntre. You strongly agree with the 
statement. 

Affve, You a^ee more than you disagree with 

the statement. 
IXsagree, You dtsag^ree more than you agree 

with the statement. 
Strongly disagree. You strongly disagree with 

the statement. 

Procedure 

Delivery and return of all questionnaires was 
made throu^ the school principals. The question- 
riaires were disseminated in April and orflected in 
May. Questionnaires ^re coded as to instructional 
jntiigram and appraisal protocol, yet reqxmdent 
anonymity was preserved- 

Statisticai Analyses 

(M>jective ratings were tallied, converted into 
jffoportions of agreement and disagreement, and 
sorted according to instructional program and 
appraisal protocol. Not Applicable ratings were ex- 
duded from proportion computations. Differences 
between Strongly Agree and A^ee ratings and be- 
tween Strongly Disagree and Disagree ratings were 
a>llapsed into a dichotomous measure of either Agree 
or Disagree. The assumption of independence was 
made for evaluating differences between objective 
rating proportions. Differences between proportions 
were evaluated by means of the table of t with N-2 
degrees of freedom. 

Results and Dtecusmni 

The null hypothesis of no difference between 
fwoportion of classroom teacher agreement and dis- 
agreenwnt was rejected with every appraisal objective. 
More than three-fourths of the teachers reported that 
atl six objectives had been adiieved during the first 
project year. A list of agreement rating frecjuencies 
and propiKlions for each appraisal objective may be 
found in Table I . 

TABLE 1 

Frequency and Proportion of Agreement with Ap- 
praisal Objectives by Classr€>om Teachers 



Objectives <_ 



1 68 57 (.84) 

2 70 59 (.84) 

3 72 66 (,92) 

4 72 63 (.86) 

5 69 53 (.77) 

6 71 59 (.83) 



'The proportion of agreement ratings was significant 
at the .01 level with ^ six ap{H^aisal objectives. 



The null hypothesis of no difference in propor- 
tion of agreement responses among the six objectives 
was reject^. Objective 3, which was concerned with 
providmg the teadier wiUi new ideas for modifying 
the tem^g strategy to belter fit the pupil's learning 



needs, received the hii^hest propoition of agreement 
re^iponses. Objccttve 5, which tt^'used upi>n the 
generali/aUiUi of acquired knowledge to other pupils 
in the dassnwni. received the lowest rating. The 
difference in agreement ratings between these two 
objectives was found tobe^gnificantat the .05 level of 
confidence. Table 2 illustrates every possible pair- 
wise difference in objective proportions. 

TABLE 2 

Appraisal Objective Pair-Wise Differences Among 
Proportions of Agreement Ratings by Classroom 
Teachers 

(N ranges from 68 to 72 for all objectives) 



Proportion .84 



Objectives 
3 4 5 
.92 -86 .77 



6 

.83 



Objective Proportion 



1 

4 

5 



.84 
.84 

}}2 
.86 
.77 



.00 



.08 
.08 



.02 
.02 
.06 



-.07 
-.07 
-.15* 
-.09 



-.01 
-.01 
-.O') 
-.03 
.06 



►Significant at the .05 level. 



Differences in objecfivi: ratings among the ihree 
appraisal pu>tiH.ols were examined only with the 32 
teachers who *ere not assigned a resource teacher. 
Tlie assistance of an addituma! special services person 
tended to offset the fundanu-nfal tUffciences among 
appraisal procedures. Although the reduction in study 
sample si/e prevented a statistical evaluation of the 
variation in objective ratings, discernahle trends were 
detected anit>ng the different appraisal protoci>ls. 
Agreement frequencies and proportions have been 
reptffted for each objective and prntoct)l in Table 3. 

An interpretatjon of protocul ill lalings should 
be 6U»f*l«^tJ ^i"*-'""' ii'^'^''^'-'"'^^'-" ^^'^ provided to 
lliesc teachers, the ratings of appraisal t)bjecuvcs 
were inlluenced by the teacher's judgement ol her 
own skills as a diagnostician and educational planner. 
This is particularly true witii Objectives 3. 4. am! 
Such self-ratings are often spuriously higlt. 

TABLl 3 

Frequenirv Count ol Agreenieiif with Appraisal Ob- 
jective by Teachers m Ditfetent Appraisal Prt>locnls 



Appraisal j 
Obiectives (N=y) 

m 



\ 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



9 ( 1 .00) 
9 (1 .00) 
6(0.67) 
7(0.78) 
8 (0.89) 
5 {0.56) 



h*>tOLl»ls 

n 

<N=-12) 
UP) 

10(0.83) 
n (0.93) 
12(1.00) 
10(0.83) 
8(0.67) 
10(0.83) 



Hi 

(N=8) 
f(P) 



4 (0.50) 

5 (0.63) 
9(1.00)* 
9 ( 1 .00)* 
5(0.71)** 
5(0.71)** 
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With this precaution it can be said thai Objec- 
tives I 2. 5, and 6 were more frequently satisfied in 
protocols I and U than in protocol IlL This finding 
confornt^ to expectation, since prottnrol 1 brings to 
the teacter the aimbined expertise of many profes^ 
sional disciplines and protocol U provides the teacher 
with continuous exposure to a highly tmined educa- 
tional diagiiostician. 

On the other hand. Objectives 3 and 4 were 
rated as most effective in the situation depicted by 
protocol II These objectives focused upon relevant 
instructional methods and roaterfals. It was here that 
the technical skills of the educational diagnostician 
becanw most useful to th& ciassroom teacher. 

Summary and Conchisloii 

During the first year of the project, the 
primary goal of the Language Center appraisal com- 
ponent was to provide teachers with a better under- 
standing of the specific disabiUtics of language-handi- 
capped children, and to successfully communicate 
to the teacher appropriate ai d effective strategies of 
instructicmal intervention. To achieve this gt>al. The 
Language Center provided participating teachers with 
an array of information resources. Included were 
initial screening results, test and instructional mater- 
ials, appraisal reports, teacher conferences, and in- 
service training. How teachers received the appraisal 
information varied according to their assignment to 
one of the three appraisal protocols. Each procedure 
differed in the amount and quality of appraisal assist- 
ance provided. The purpose of this study was to 
invcstig^ite the classroom teacher's evaluation of six 
Unguage Center appraisal objectives and the varia- 
tions of objective ratings among the three appraisal 
prottKols, 

Most teachers reported that all appraisal ob- 
jectives had been achieved during the project year. 
The multidisciplinary team approach to pupil apprai- 
sal was found to he most successful in awmunicating 
iiew intormalion about specific language disabilities 
tliat could be generalized to other pupils in the class- 
nK>tn and in generating greater insight into particular 
learning patterns. The educational diagnostician 
apprt>ach seenwd most cffccltve in the area of 
educational planning and development of appropriate 
leaching strategies. 

In the opinion of the classriHini teacher, the 
services of an educational diagnostician were a neces- 
sary prerequisite to planning an elTective instructional 
program fof language-hamlicappeU pupils, Tliese 
services were further enhanced whei» backed up 
by the knowledge and skills of professionally trained 
persons in the fields of psychology, speech, and 
medietne. 



• N=9 
♦♦N=7 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE GATES-MaiiUMTlh 
RHADlMi n.Sr KlADlSrSS SKILLS AND THE 

m:i:TL\(; sTKi:i:r school scHj:i:MMi n:sT 

h\ Janu s R lLih\ Ph I) jfuJ Rebecca Mabry, M. Ed. 



An early concern v\ The Lui^uapc i cwWx \%;in llie 
selection ol' a screening njea^tire which could idenltU \\\\\\ 
nuHJefUlc or beitet vahUiiy those ctiiUttcn v\!n^ wouKl le 
quire s|>ecial in>tTULlit»nal assistance in indei to develop 
adequate reading r«*adnicss skills by the end 4>l the kuulei- 
gartcn year. One nieasiue wfuch wmed lo shou fxii nciilai 
promise was the Sk'ctin^ Street Sihtx*/ S<nrmn): icst 
(HaniHWorlh and Siqueland. \^>t^^>). Since tfic iiufi's 
Matiiinidv Reading Ti'st: RcudiucKs Skilh (Ciatcs auv! 
Mac(itnitie, h^bS> provided tuic c^t the cnSciuui nu•.t^lucs 
i<#r the Uingiiagc (Vnier kindeipaitcn pii»iiianu it seeiiKd 
appropriate to employ tins same measiue tor validating ihc 
MevfiN^ Street St fun ^ Sireewtf^ Te^t tMSSSl ) The pin- 
pi>sc ol this study was \o deternnne ilie ctMunnent vahditv 
of* theMSSSl as nieasuied by the CtitesMucdhttfu' RtVtlsnH 
Test: ReaJineu Skills {(iMRTRSh 

Backgniuiid 

m»th the MSSST and (iMRIRS wete staiuUtdi/cd 
with ktndeigai ten hovs and gnls. The MSSSl was itev clipped 
through an mlorinatit^n pn>cessing nuHlel and cofMains 
three subtests: Motoi Patterning. Visual-Pciceptiiai-MMto?, 
and language, hu hided in the MSSSl aic hum-iiks ot 
visual prtKVssing. visual tHgant/alion. ianuuaue pioLcssing, 
and language integiatu^n. A total rav\ ^c«>rc i»l ilnnx-iune 
or less Is indicative id pt>of inttiunalion pn>cessiM.:: skdl^. 

The (iMRTRS consists of eight tcading teadittCNs Nkiil 
subtests and >ieids a weighted total readrng teadincs\ nci^kv 
TIk* eight subtests aie Listening (NnnpuTicnsion. AuihtcMV 



l>iscMinination. Visual Oisciiniinatiiin. Following Ditectiuns, 
leite? Rect>gnition. Visual-Moloi (\Hudtnatton, Auditi«y 
Blending, and WiMd Rect>g»Htion 

Validity coetttcients liom .5.^ to .HZ wcie rei^inted in 
the MSSSl manual with other ineasuies ol* learning be- 
havitns. A leview oi the av.jilable liteiatuie Waited to revvMl 
anv piUM mvestig;HiiMis tit the lelatituiship between tin* 
MSSSl and nuMsiiies »»l leadnig leadiness. or be- 

tween the (iMKlRS and ineaMiies cd sjvciric language/ 
Icauiuig piocesses. 



HyputhetfieK 

A necevsaiy pieiequisite to leading is the ability to 
ptoecNS and integtale btUh inciMnnigand cnitgtnng inrorina- 
tion. Snice bc^th tests puti><Mt ttt niea>iiue these skills, it is 
leaMUiable U\ assume that a p^^MUve ielatu>nslup exists 
heiween iho lwi>. "this sUuly was cc^nceined with lite 
extent ol ilhM utatnuiship. I oi .siatistica! pnvposes. the 
h\pi>theses ueic stated in null loun. 

L It \\as hv pt>ihcst/ed that the coiielatitui between 
total MSSSl and CIMRIRS semes would nul 
exceed A^i). 

1. l\ was lutthc! li>|>otlKsi/ed thai the Lin giwge sub- 
scale ol Uie MSSSl would coiielale higlier 
Willi the t ;MK I RS than wouUI the othei subscales 
ot the MS.sSI (MmIiii Paitciningin Visual-Pcicep- 
lual Moti>r ) 
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Subjects 



Sixteen girls and fourteen bovs were randomly selected 
from two kindergarten classes li: one of the eleinentaty 
schools participating in the Languiige Center project. These 
children came from white, middle class families, Chrono- 
togicat ages ranged from five years and two months to six 
years and one month. 

IVocedures 

Both tests were administered to the thirty cliildren 
during ttie first half of the first semester. The MSSST was 
administered to each child individually and the GWRTRS 
to groups of six or eight children at a time. The 
administration of the MSSST was completed in one testing 
session. Two session; were required for administering the 
GMRTRS. 

Results 

Statistical proceatires consisted of Pearson product- 
moment correlations and one-ta!led r-tests of significance. 
MSSST total raw scores correlated ,62 (p<.001) with 
GMRTRS total readiness skills scores. MSSST subscale 
correlations with GMRTRS total readiness skills scores 
were .63 <p<.OOI) for Language, .48 {p< .01 ) for Visual- 
Pferceptual-Motor, and .40 (p<.01) for Motor Patterning. 
Between subtest and total test correlations were not com- 
puted for the MSSST. 



The first null hypothesis was rejected- Total and 
subtest MSSST scores were foi nd to be positively related 
to reading readiness skills measured by the GMRTRS. 

Statistically, the second null hypothesis a)utd not be 
rejected since the standard en^or of differences between 
coefficients of correlation was not computed. The MSSST 
»ibtest intercorrelation coefficients required for the formula 
were not available at the time of analysis. However, in view 
of the sample size and significance level of MSSST subtest 
correlations with the GMRTRS, it seemed reasonable to 
assume that the difference iKitween the higher correlation 
of Language subtest scores with the GMRTRS and tho^ 
obtained with Motor Patterning or Visual-Perceptual-Motor 
subtest scores was real. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



bv Max D. MUler, t\LD. 



Chfldren with language handicaps often have coniniuni- 
cation difficulties which interfere with learning processes. 
These children may be experienchiR a basic dysfunctiim 
involving receptive, expresjjJve, or integrative language 
function in both spoken and written form. One of the tasks 
of special programs j^ould \h: to further identify relevant 
characteristics of these thilJrcn. Tlie purp<^ of this study 
was to describe patterns of strengths and weakifCsses of 
children with language function haridKaps. 

Method 

Frofr a pt^pulation of siis|wctcd languagc-handicappcd 
children, third and sixth grade students were selected to 
participate in the study. Teachers of tliese children were 
asked to comfJete the Pupil Rating Si^ale (PRS) and the 
Language Center Supplement {ICS). The PkS is a rating 
instrunrent which rates each child cm f ive areas ot N^havtor - 
auditory comprehension, spoken language, t^rientation, 
motor coordination* and personai-siKiai Dettavii>r. The 
LCS is a rating instrument which rates each child on read- 
ing language and written language, llie Pupil Rating Scale 
and the Laiiguaee Center Supplement are used to aid in tlic 
identification of bnguage-handicapped children. 

From a population of dsagnc»sed lunguage-handtcapped 
children* W were randi>mly selected fr<w the third grade 
and 105 from the sixth grade, hitercorrelations <if measures 
of citaracteristics were subjected to image analysis. 

Results 

Image analysis showed that two facttus could account 
for 90 percent of the factor variance in tl>e third grade 
sample. Tlie first was defined in terms of language 
function as auditory reception-written expressiim. This 
factor was negatively weighted by motor coordination. The 



second factor was defined by hi^ positive loadings m 
orientation and high negathre Io8<fings cm auditory reception 
and reading language. These residts are presented in Table 
K 



TABLE I 

Analysis of Characteristics of 
Third Grade Language-Handicapped Oiildrcn 



Factof 



Variable 

Auditory Comprehension 

Spoken Language 

Orientatton 

Motor Ccordination 

Personal - Social 

Reading Language 

Written Language 



.88 



.55 



.40 



U 

-.40 
1.08 



%S5 
.39 



* Zero Lt>adings Omitted 

Among the sixth grade sample three factors accounted 
for 90 pet cent of the factor variance. The fust factor was 
positively weighted by auditory reception and to a lesser 
extent by orientation. Negative weights from the personal- 
social domain and written langua^ were associated with 
the first factor. The second factor was defined by a 
positive weight from orientation and a negative weight 
from spoken expre^ion. A posithre wei^t on auditory re- 
ception and a negative weight on spoken expression defined 
the third factor. These results are presented in TaWe 2. 
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TABLE 2 



Analysis of Qiaracteristics of 
Sixth Grade Lang[uage-Handicapped Ctuldren 







Factor 






1 


11 


111 


Variable 








Auditory Comprehension 


.87 




.85 


Spoken Language 


* 


-.47 


-1.04 


Orientation 


.3f< 


.92 




Motor Coordination 








Personal-Social 


-61 






Reading Language 






-.38 


Written Language 


-.56 




-.39 


*Zero Loading Omitted 



Intefpretation 

The first factor for the third grade h indicative of 
children with less than adequate motor coordination, sug- 
gesting the classic description of the hyperactive, language- 
handicapped child. However, teachers perceive these 
children as having well defined auditory reception and 
written expression abilities. The source of disability ap- 
pears to be in the overt behaviors of those children suspect- 
ed of having a language disorder. In contrast, the second 
factor seems to indicate a receptive dysfunction both in 
auditory and visual modalities. Teachers perceive these 




children, de^itc their disabilities, as acutely awart of their 
surroundings and competently expressive in writing ability. 

For the sixth grade, three dimensions were identified. 
The first was found to be indicative of language-handicapped 
children whose personal-social skills have not been well 
developed. Their greatest abilities are in the areas of 
auditory reception and orientation; their greatest weakness, 
in the area of written expression. They could properly be 
described as being capable of contemplation, vet somewhat 
hyperactive. The second dimension ^ws alert youngsters* 
well oriented to their environment, but unable to express 
themselves verbally. TTieir handicap is not one of orientation 
but rather communication. The third dimension for the 
^xth grade sample describes diild/en whose auditory re- 
ception skills are well developed but who have difficulty 
expressing themselves using spoken lang \age. 

[Nscussion 

The various patterns and dimeii^ons describe a perplexing 
problem, namely^ language-handicapped children cannot oe 
described in simple terms. Their handicaps are complex 
and varied; their abilities are well defined and observable. 
In working with language handicapped children it should be 
a^membered that they are individuals who possess tintque 
diaracteristics. Their language im|»irments seem to be of 
different natures at different grade levels. A specific 
Linguage handicap may be related to an auditory or visual 
leception dysfunction or may be related to a lack of motor 
coordination. Typically the language-handicapped child is 
alert, aware of his surroundings, and oriented to his environ- 
ment. 
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INVESTIGATION OF ALTERNATIVE ROLES FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEECH CLINICIAN 

by James Hale, Ph.D. and Nancy Shoup, M.A. 



In seeking to develop approaches for helping children 
who exhibit difncuUtes in learning to read, write^spell, and 
speak within a teaching program tliat is effective Pf ^ most 
diildren, the 60th Texas Legislature autfunized the esiablish- 
ment of the Demonstration Center for Language-Handi- 
capped Children. The denniliun for language harnltcap 
adopted by The Langua^ Center states that: 

Children with developmental disabilities ar^ those 
who consistently show a significant di^repancy be- 
tween their potential for performing and their actual 
performance in one or more basic language areas - 
auditory^ spoken, reading, and written language 
and who have not developed effective compensatory 
skills. Excluded from this definition are children 
whose language skill deficits are primarily attributed 
to mental retardation, bilingualism, emotional disturb- 
ance, sensory deficit, or physical impairment (TTte 
Lmguage Center, 1973). 

To compare the effecti\^ness of various or^nizational 
frameworks within which children identified as possessing 
language handicaps could be taught was a primary goal of 
the research design of The Language Center. As an adjunct 
to this portion of research a ^ort-termed pilot study was 
conducted for the purpose of investigating ways in which 
the public school speech clinician might belter serve as part 
of the instructional team for children with language handi- 
caps. Because of the basic nature of audite>ry language and 
its relationship to the written and read verbal system^ the 
premise is offered that a program of educational remediation 
for children with language disorders such as the Language 
Center program should contain on its staff at the ground 
level, clinical teachers trained in language pathology. 

BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 

Some school administrators and classroom teachers sug- 
gest that training for public school speech clinicians include 
experience in classroom teaching* on the asisumption that 



!q>eech clinicians lack sufficient knowledge of the "'normaf^ 
child and of cuniculum expectations of ^^ormal'* school 
diildren* They suggest training and experience in teaching 
reading, reflecting the opinion that since reading is the 
primary skill to be teamed in the elementary school, every 
memberof the instructional staff should be fully acquainted 
with that task. Furthermore, they hold that one cannot 
adequately analyre the failure of children to read unless one 
has had the experience of teaching **normar* children to 
read. Some administrators also suggest that speech clini* 
cians need experience in classroom management, on the 
basis that many of the suggestions made by clinicians to 
classroom teachers, no matter how beneficial for the child » 
often are not utilized because of limitations placed on the 
teacher by the nature of the group situation. 

From these su^stions the question is raised: Is it 
necessary to achieve competence as both teacher and clini- 
cian to obtain employment in public school settings? The 
American Speech and Hearing Association has issued the 
following statement in regard to this question : 

The ^ork of the speech and hearing specialist is in the 
nature of a diagnostic and therapeutic service which is 
related primarily to the communication handicaps of 
an individual Hie educational preparation of these spe- 
dalists must equip thern to carry out this clinical ser- 
vice prc^ram which does not involve the teaching of 
cunicuiar materials. It should be recognized that both 
the preparation of a competent teacher and the 
preparation of a speech and hearing specialist are 
unique and specialized. The speech and hearing clini- 
cian cannot become competent in both fields within 
the usual degree program (ASHA. 1962). 

Today, more than ten years later, this dilemma continues 
to exist. As a preliminary investigation of the problem, this 
study was designed to explore two roles whereby individuals 
trained in the speciality of Speech Pathology and Audiology 
could funcrion in the public school setting as integral 
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members of a team servmg needs of children with tanguage 
handicaps, the tirst. entitled Speech and Hearing Clinician* 
would require four years of college training with a bachelor *s 
degree in Speech Pathology and Audiologj'. The second, 
entitled Comnmmcation Disorders Specialist, u ould require 
five years of training with a master's degree in Speech 
fcthology and Audiology. There are implications for 
courses to be included during the fifth year of training 
which may or may not be credited ti'ward certification with 
the American Speech and Heariiig Association, suggesting 
that various routes of training within the profession be 
avatbble at the graduate level depending on UKale of em- 
ployment sought following graduation. 

The otganizational framework established by The Lan* 
gua^ Center for this pilot study was t>ne in which the 
following resource personnel and services were available to 
assist the classriX7m teacher: 

A resi-^urce teacher who assisted the classroom teacher 
thriHigh the prmision of special tutorial and small 
gHMip instructional activities. 

An educational diagnostician who assisted both the 
classroom teacher and resource room teacher in 
es^tablishing instructional goals and performance ob- 
jectives. 

School district special services personnel who offered 
the classroom teacher the combined planning skills of 
the scho^>l nurse, schwl counselor, speech clinician 
and others. 

An aide was provided for eacn classroom and for each 
resource teacher. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Four formally staled questions regarding the effectiveness 
of the program were investigated, 

1. Can the children make gains in skills needed through 
training given hi this project? 

2. Can a person trained in the speciality of Speech 
Pathology and Audiolt>gy effectively achieve the ap- 
praisal objectives formubted for educational diagnus- 
ticians by The uinguage Center? 

3. Dt>es achievement of Language Center appraisal ob- 
jectives by speciahsts in Speech Pathol<^g>' and 
Audiohtgy vary in extent to which each is met? 

4. Dt>es achievement of Language Center appraisal ob- 
jectives by specialists in Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology vary in extent »t tulfiltment anumg five dif- 
ferent language areas? (Tlie five language areas defined 
were: auditory languaite spoken language, visual 
perceptian. visual-motor cot)rdination» and s<>cial per- 
ception.) 

A research memoa and appropnate hypotheses were devel- 
oped to investigate these questions. 

HYPOTHESES 

Two formally stated null hypotheses were developed for 
the third and fourth questions listed above. 

Hypothesis I : 

In achievement of appraisal objectives of The Language 
Center by spedatists in Speech Pathology and Audiology, 
there are no significant differences in extent to which each 
objective is met. 
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Hypothesis 2: 

In terms of achievement of appraisal objectives of The 
Language Center by specialists in Speech Pathology and 
Audiolog>' there are no signitlcant differences in extent to 
which the objectives anu»iig the tive different language areas 
are met. 

METHOD 

Subjecte 

A total of eight children from three kindergarten classes 
located in two elementary schools, all of whom were pie- 
dicf^d at the beginning of their kinderg?T^ten year to be poor 
academic risks when in first grade, were given supplemental 
instruction prescribed by a Communication Disorders Spe- 
cialist. This short-termed pilot program lasted one month. 
The educational diagnostician and resource teacher selected 
these children for the supplemental program because they 
continued to evidence difficulty with certain learning tasks 
despite special help from the resource teacher and education- 
al diagnostician. 

IVocedure 

Following a limited appraisal using formal and informal 
assessment procedures, two or three pupil performance ob- 
jectives were constructed and agreed upon by the leaching 
personnel involved. Suggestions for formal and informal 
procedures by which the objectives could met were given 
to the instructional jwrsonncl in three ways: in written 
form, by demonstration, and by subsequent oral explanation. 

Each child received from twenty minutes to three hours 
(total time) of format instruction towatd the performance 
iibjectives as well as an unknown amount of infi>rmat 
instruction. Though all educational programming was done 
by the CommunicaUon Disorders Specialist^ actual instruc* 
tion was given by cither the classroom teacher, a resource 
teacher, a speech clinician, an aide, and/or through a 
monitored audiotape. 

A log of time periods spent in various portions of the 
progran) was kept. Totals indicated that approximately one 
quarter of the time was spent on assessment, one quarter in 
written programming, one quarter in demonstration and 
supervision of instructional procedures, and one quarter in 
amtmunicaticm ol information on all phases of the program 
to mstruciionat personnel. 

Instrument 

Seven appraisal objectives, six formulated by The 
I ^nguage Center and one formulated by the Communication 
Disorders Specialist, were evaluated. Participants indicated 
tite extent to which an objective was met by making a 
vertical mark on a hon/ontal tine LI centimeters long. 
There was one line for each objective. The more inade- 
quately a rater thimght an objective had been met, the 
farther to the lef t she marked the horizontal line represent- 
ing that objective. To the degree she thought an objective 
had been tnet. she marked the right side of the line. 

The seven appraisal objectives were: 

1. Provided the teacher with new information concerning 
a particular pupiPs langttage handicap. 

2 Provided the teacher with greater mstght into the lan- 
guage-handicapped pupil's particular pattern of learn- 
ing. 
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X Provided the teachci with new tUeas tor adapting 
teaching siratcgies to hetltr til the pupiFs t>wn pattern 
ot learning. 

4. Provided the teactier with instructional material and 
teaching rcctMnmendafions that >^ere both appropriate 
to the pupiPs learning nijeds and consistent with the 
demands of classroom teaching. 

5. Provided the teacher with useful knowledge abimt the 
detection and remediation of specillclanguage hand- 
icaps that could be generalized to other pupils in the 
dassrm^m. 

U, Conveyed appraisal and remediation information (how- 
ever comtnunicated) in a manner that was understmnl 
by the teacher. 
7. Demonstrated to the teacher new teaching techniques 

for the language* handicapped chi ^. 
The persons rating the degree to which the object ivesi 
were n>ct included three classriH)m teachers, one educational 
diagiu>stician, two reii^uirce teachers, two speech cUnicians 
and two aides. 

Statisticai Analyses 

An evaluation of the eiTectiveness of the pilot program 
was made dirough: (1) computation of the children*s 
percentage achievement of performance objectives, and (2) 
analysis of data obtained by asking the instnictional 
persiMmel who participated in the program to rate the 
degree it> which seven appraisal objectiws were fulfilled. 

To answer the question, **Can a person trained in the 
specialty Speech Pathology and Audtok>gy effectively 
achieve the Language Center*s appraisal objectives for 
educational diagnosticians'^**, a mean rating of or beyond 
b.5, the midpoint of the line, was deemed effective fulfill- 
ment of the objective. To determine differences in extent 
to uhich each objective was met. a ^xl factorial analysis of 
variance design was chosen with participants as one dimen- 
sion and i>bje--':ves as the second dmienaon. To determine 
differences in the extent to ^vhich objectives were met in 
various language areas, a M\5 factorial analysis of variance 
design was used with the participants as one dimension and 
the live language areas a.s the second dimension. 

RESULTS 

Ot sixteen total performance objectives written fm the 
eight childien, 11 or 7(Y1 w€xc satisfactorily completed by 
the end of the training period. All appraisal objectives were 
ahtwe the median point of 6.5. The highest rating was 
obtained l«^r ubfective six, skit) in ctmimunication of infor- 
mation. The rank order ot the seven appraisal i>bjectives m 
terms ot achievement is given tn I able I. 

TABLb I 
Rank Order 
ot 

Appraisal Objectives 



Appraisal Ohjectiveti Rank Order 



Mean Raimg Pef.^ntage 

. ).'i.tuliiUm£Pt 



Objective Ni». 6 
Objective No. 
Objective No. 4 
Objective No. 7 
Objective No. i 
Objective No. 2 
CNsfective No. 5 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



10.5 

80 
8.(1 
7J 
7J 



8!^ 
71% 

$8% 
56% 



No significant differences were found in the degree to 
which appraisml iibjectivesof The Language Center were met. 
Nor were there siignilkant differences in the degree to wtiich 
objectives were met among the five language areas. Neither 
null ilypt^thesis I nor Hypothesis 2 was rejected at the .05 
level of !iigniticance. Table II and 1 able III give a summary 
of results. 

TABLt II 
Analysis of Variance 

Differences Among Objective Fultlllm-*nt 



Si^utcc _ 


1 C - 


SS 


MS 





ToUHN-U 


62 


798.67 








6 


67.63 


11.27 


.86 




56 


lilM 







TABLE III 

Analysis of Variance 

IStterences Among Language Areas 



Si>urce 



if 



SS 



MS 



TouMN-l> 44 
HerweentK-t) 4 
WithinlN^D-tK'U 40 



29525.95 
3258.^ 
26266.99 



814.74 
656.67 



1.24 



Although differences were not significant among the 
areas, a rank order of areas showing the degree to which 
objectives were met in each language area is given in Table 
IV. 

TABLt IV 
Rank Order 

of 

Lmffia ge Areas 



Langu^e 
Areas 



Rank 
Order 



Mean 
Rating 



fVrcentaije of 
FuinUment 



Auditory Langu^jge 
SiKLil Perception 
Visual Peti-eption 
Vfsual-nw^tor 
roordinat it>n 



DISCUSSION 



8.9 
«,5 
6.7 
6.5 

5.8 



68% 
65'.?. 
52% 

SO';? 
45'.: 



The piltit study was able tt> demonstrate ihat specialists 
in Speecli Path4>logy and AudioU>gy could effectively achieve 
apptaisal tfbjectives constructed for educational diagnosti- 
aans employed in the Language Center project. Apparently, 
specialists in Speech Pathology and AudioK>gj' possess com- 
petencies similar to tho^ required for educational diag- 
nosticians. Ihis tends support to the current Texas fcduca* 
tion Agency position that certification and employment be 
granted according to a>mpetency demonstration rather than 
as a result of having followed a particular course of training 
in college or of having obtained a particular degree or title. 

Althougli the small sample size prevented statistical 
significance among differences in achievement of appraisal 
objectives, the rank order suggested that communication of 
information to all personnel was held to be important and 
effective. This conclusion was further supported by the 
finding that a high percentage of the educational plans 
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{^epared by the Cummunication Disar ders Speciaiist were 
successfully completed by fhe participating classriX)m and 
resource room teachers. Throu^ informal questioning, tt 
was determined that most of the teadiers feit that 
most effective manner of communication mcluded a com- 
bination of demonstration and writing of procedures. 

Though no statistical differences were found in the degree 
to which objectives were fuifilted among the Ave language 
areas« rank ordering showed effectiveness in the spoken and 
auditory language areas to be higher than in other areas. 
As suspected, an area of expertise was revealed in the 
specialized field of training. Moreover, the only language 
area in which the mean rating lor fulfittment of appraisal 
objectives felt below 6.5 was that of visual-motor co- 
ordination^ an area in which speech pathoio^sts and audio- 
togists receive less training. 

Three basic questions were answered m this study: 

K Can Communication Disorders Specialists adiieve 
ap{»raisal objectives written for educational diagnostscians? 
Yes, in spite of reservations held by administrators, class* 
room teachers and others about the competencies of 
Speech Pathologists and Audiotogists. 

2. Does implementation of the role of Commimication 
Disorders Specialist by a person trained in Speech Pathology 
and Audtology reveal an area of expertise in laneuage skill 
assessment and educational planning? As suspected, strength 
in spi>ken and auditory tanguge areas was displayed. 

3. Can Communication Disorders Specialists be effective 
communicators of information related to their specialized 



area of training? Of all appraisal objecuves^ the ability to 
communicate information was judged to be most effective 
in this study, despite the prevalent opinion that persons 
trained in Speech Pathology and Audiology are highly 
••separatist** in their clinical approach to the child. 

niPUCAHONS 

Two implications for change in existing policy c?n be 
made as a result of this study. With respect to the present 
rote of the speech and hearing clinician: 

U Texas Education Agency guidelines should provide 
greater flexibilitv in the interpretation the activities con* 
ducted during "nherapy.*^ Addition^ lor plannuig and 
communication as defined in this studv is parficuiarly need- 
ed. 

2. Specific time periods should be allotted to appraisal 
and instructional personnel for exchanging information. 

In view of the results of this study, perhaps educational 
administrators should reexamine the ^^urrently limited role 
of the speech and hearing therapist in the public schools* 
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UTIUZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, TEACHING TECHNIQUES, AND STUDENT- 
ORIENTED ACTIVITIES BY TEACHERS IN THE LANGUAGE CENTER PROJECT 

by Wmm A Young. Jr., Eda md Ralph a Teier, EiLD. 



A major task for teachers in the implenicnlalion of any 
new instructional program i« the wise selection of instruc- 
tional media, the use of proper teadiing techniques, and 
the careful selection of student -oriented activities. 

This study was directed toward determining the use of 
these elements in the Language Center project. Differences 
in usage which occurred in various aspects of the project 
comprised a further analysis. 

A primary question was to ascertain which instruction- 
al media, teaching techniques, and student oriented activi- 
ties were must frequently utili^cil by leachers of language* 
handicapped children. A secondary question was to 
(tetermine any differences in frequency ot usage among 
the following contrasts: 

* , Across grade levels 

. . Classrooms v.iih an aide and classrooms witht>ut 
an aide 

. , Classroom and resource room 
Method 



During the last twenty-four weeks of the f^7M97Z 
school »var a specially designed questionnaire, tlie Instruc- 
tional Inforinatiim Feedback System Form, was completed 
biweekly by all teachers in The Lmguage Center. The last 
four biweekly reporting periods were used in this study. 
Frequency of usage levels were defined as follows: 
Extensively 4-5 times per week 

Frequently 3-4 times per week 

Rarely 1-2 times per week 

>k)ne 0 times per week 

Not Available Item not available or technique 

not applicable 



Only the categories of ^*extenshrely** and **frequently** 
were used in this analysis. A Spearman rank order 
cHirrelation was utilised to gauge relationships among the 
various aspects of the project, i.e.. Grade Levels, Aide- 
Aiuc, and Classroom and Resource Room. 

Results by Grade Level 

Insfnictiofiat medfii« Five pieces of instructional media 
equipment which had not previously been available in all 
classroomi? 2nd resource rooms werf ^ade available to 
teachers in the Language Center project These were: 
Audio Tape (cassette) 
Light-Student Listening Station 

_ Record Player 

, . Overhead Projector 

. . Filmstrip Projector 
Results of their usage are indicated in Table 1 . 

TABLF 1 

RANKINCi 01 INSTRUCTIONAL MFDIA BY GRADE 1-EVEL 
(Pcrtent of "e\tei»M%t" ard "frequent*' fesp«>nses> 



Kindergarten Hiird Grade Sixth Grade 



In^itructional Media 


Rank 4'^) 


Rank ) 


Rank i'T.) 


Audit»-Tape (cavette) 


1 (7(V:> 


1 imn 




Rcctud Pljycf 


2(69) 


1 (??.) 


5(8) 


I jghr-Studcnt Ltstcnirg 








Station 


3(5^) 


3(76) 


2<47) 


I'tlmstrip Viewer 


4(50> 


5<55> 


4(14) 


Overhead Projector 


S(ll> 


4(65) 


3(30) 
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The Eighi-Sludent Listening Stations used w\\\\ the 
Audio- Tape (cassette) and the Record Vhy^f H^**e tanked 
high in usage by teachers at al! three grade levels. 
Teachers in kindergarten and third grade indicated that 
they relied heavily on the record pla>cr toi LlaNsriH>m 
activities. 

In the sixth grade- it shi>uld be noted that only one ol 
the five types of media, the Audio- Tape (cassette) was 
used "extensively'' or "frequently" 50 percent or more o( 
the time. By contrast, kindergarten and tlnti j^ruJc 
teachers us»ed all of their Instructional Media 50 percent 
or more of the time, with one exception; kindergarten 
teachers made less use of the Overhead Projector. 

Teaching Tedmk{ues. Of the many techniques u^d in 
teaching pupils in The Language Center, four were ranked 
highest by all three ^ade levels. These related ta inter- 
action in terms of Praise. Student Talk. Questiomug. and 
Acceptance. Results are shown in Table 2. 

TABLE : 

RANKING OF TEACHING TECHNIQUfcS BY <;RAt)t U VI L 
(Percent of '•extensive" and "frequent" r«rspi>n\cvj 



Teaching Techniques Kindergarten Third Grade Si\th Grade 

Rank Rank i^r) Rank l"^) 



Interaction: Prat^ 


! {9"^%} 


1 (97':^) 


2(9K^) 


Interaction: Student 








Talk 


2 195) 


4 (93) 


4(83) 


Interaction: Questioning 


2f95) 


3(941 


3(92) 


Interaction: Acceptance 


4 (94) 


2(96) 


\ iUm 


Bebavknal Objectives in 








Lcisttn Plannin^: 


5(S7> 


12(57^ 


9(47) 


Self Ev4luatum. Teacher 




5 iHl) 


5 i^'h 


Langua^se l- xperience 








Approach 


7 |79> 


12(57) 


6(54) 


Bulletin Bi)ard Display 


8(76| 


9 (71) 


12(4^ 


Creative Teaching 








Techniques 


9<?2> 


7 mn 


7 (4H) 


Behavior Moditication 


10(69) 


8 (76) 


7 (4S> 


Learning Center C on- 








cept 


i 1 C66) 


HM68) 


9(47) 


Discovery Method 




If (63) 


n (44) 


Motivational Techniques 


f 3uSHi 


6 (H5) 


13(42) 



A!l Teachmg Techniques were used 'Vxtetistvety** tu 
''frequently'' by kindergarten and third grade teachers 
more than 56 percent of the time during the eight-week 
survey period. Seven of the twelve Teaching Techniques 
used by sixth grade teachers were used less than 50 
percent, with the least used being Miiiivationul Techni- 
ques at 42 percent. Third grade teachers ranked Be- 
havioral Objectives in Lesson Pfufjntng and the Language 
Experience Approach tnuch Inwcr than did kttidcrgarten 
and sixth grade teachers. Murd grade teachers reversed 
this pattern. 
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Tlie conelation between kindergarten and third gracie 
teacliers' ranking of Teaching Techniques was at the .05 
level of significance. The ranking correlation between 
kindergarten and sixth grade teachers, as well as third and 
sixth grade teachers, was at the .01 level of significance. 

Student^Orfented Activities. A number of activities 
designed for use by students were surveyed by the 
hislructional Information Feedback System. The three 
Student-Oriented Activities tanking cunastently highest 
were Listening Activities, Discussions, and Self-Concept 
Development (attitude). These activities were used 50 
percent t)r more of the time by teachers at all three grade 
levels (see Table 

TABLK 3 

RANKING OF STDl)KNT-ORIhNTM> ACTIVITIES BY GRADE 

LtVFL 

tPcrccni n\ "evlonsivc" and *M>equent" resp<»n?ftfs) 



Student -OrtcHtcd 
ActiviiK's 


Ktnder)Earten 
Rank (';> 


Third Grade 
Rank <a> 


StNth Grade 
Rank m 


Li%k»itir^ Avlt^iitvs 


1 192';) 


1 i879P> 






2(82) 


2(8n 


I iS3) 


Selt-C'tHHvpi iX'v«.lup' 








men! Multitude) 




3176) 


4(50) 


Rote Playing! 


4^50) 


8(28) 


9(8) 


Sctf l:vuUi;^tton tstudenl) 5 I4H> 


5(64) 


5(42) 


Indtviduul Pupil 








Av^ijinment 


6(42) 


4(70) 


2(73) 










Charts 


7t32) 


7(35) 


8(16) 


Choral Speak ir^)» 




n <21) 


12(0) 






6(46) 


6121) 


1 Mfid trips 




12(3) 


tM3) 


Writing Reports 


1 1 (0) 


9(27) 


7(19) 


i>f j\ RcptuN 


1 1 (0> 


I0t25) 


10(7) 



R«Mc Playing was laiiked high as a Student-Oriented 
Activil) by kindeigarlen teadiers. but nukh lower by 
third and sixth grade teachers. Individualized Pupil 
Assignment was rattkedsectmd in the sixth grade and sixth 
in kif>der^rten ciassriMMiis. 

Tlie ctirrelation among the rankings ot kindergarten, 
thirds and sixth grade teachers of Student-Oriented Activi- 
ties was significant at the .01 level. 

Results by Aide-No Aide 

insductional medb. Teachers in The Language Center 
indicated that the presence of a teacher aide did not 
appreciably cliange the rank order of the five ty{ws of 
instructional media (see Table 4). Tlie AuditvTape 
<cissette),Eiglit-Student ListcningSfatitMt. and tlte Reci>rd 
Player ranked first, second, and third in classfmmts with 
an aide assigned, as v^tt as in ctassnnmis with no aide. 



lABLt 4 

RANKING OF INSTRIXTIONAL MfcDlA BV Af DE-NO AIDt 
CLASSROOMS 
(Percent ol "extcnsivv" and "frequent" responses) 



Ai4c No Aide 

Instniciional Media ^.^^^ ^ Rank iH) 



Audio Tape (cassette) 


\ (65' >> 


1 (76'?) 


Eight-Student I isti*n!ng 






Station 


2(59) 


2(71) 


Record Player 


3 (52) 


3 (56) 


Overt»3d Projectoi 


5(43) 


4(40) 


FUmstrlp Viewer 


4(46) 


5(39) 



Teaching Techniques. All Teaching Techniques being 
studied were used with a frequency of more than 50 per- 
cent (see Tab!c 5). Teachers in The Language Center 
indicated thai the addition of ^ ^'facher aide did not 
change the rank order of ihe first five Teaching Techni- 
ques. A large dilference in rank order was shown in 
ranking Behavior Modification sixth with an aide and 
twelfth without an aide. The use of Behavioral Objectives 
in Lesson Planning ranked seventh in classrooms without 
an aide but ranked thirteenth wlien aide was available. 
The Learning Center Concept was used more often by 
teachers with an aide avaibble than by teachers without 
an aide. A correlation at the .05 level was noted. 



TABLES 

RANKING OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES BY AlDE NO AIDE 
(Percent of ^'extensive'' and 'frequent*' resfioruia} 



Teaching Techniques 


Aide 
Rank t'<> 


No Aide 
lUnkt':^) 


InteraiTtton; Praise 


I t94'» 


I (100^) 


lnteracli4»n: Acceptance 


I (94) 


2<99) 


|nt#'r34. uon: Questioning 


M94) 


ii9Z} 


Interaction: Student 






Talk 


4192) 


4lH9) 


ScU Evaluation: Teacher 


5 i8U) 


5 (87) 


Creative leaching 






Techniques 


9<66) 


6(70) 


Behavioral Objectives tn 






Lesion Plannix\g 


13(52) 


7(66) 


Motivational Techniques 


7(64> 


S(65) 


Bultettn Board Oisplay 


10(65) 


9(62) 


Language Experience 






Approach 


1U61) 


10<60) 


Discovery Method 


12(59) 


11(58) 


Learning Center 






Concept 


8(68) 


12C56) 


Behavior Modiftcation 


6<75> 


12(56) 



Student-Odented Activities. The rank orders of 
Student-Oriented Activities were similar regardle^ of aide 



KsrcowwwtABu 

availabtiily. The correlation between Aide-No Aide 
ranking of Student-Oriented Activities was at the .01 
level of significance (see Table 6). 

TABLE 6 

RANKING OF STUDENTORIENTED ACTIVITIES BY 
AIDE-NO AIDE 
(Percent of **extcnMv«*' aiKl 'frequent" responses) 



Student-Oriented Acti^ 'ticc 




Aide 


No Aide 




Rank (%) 


Rank(%) 


Listening Activities 


2(80^) 


1 (79ft) 


!^sciisst€ms 


1 (84) ^ 


1 (79) 


Self-C^nnceot DevalDDment 






(attitude) 


J (73) 


3(67) 


Individualized Pupil 






Assignment 


4(64) 


4(65) 


Self Evaluation (student) 


5(60) 


5(56) 


l.nnguage Experienoe 






Charts 


7(25) 


6(33) 


Role Playing 


7(25) 


6(33) 


Creative Writii^ 


6(33) 


8(27) 


Writing Reports 


11(10) 


9(25) 


Choral Speaking 


10(15) 


10(20) 


Oral Reports 


9(21) 


U(9) 


Field Trips 


12(3) 


12(4) 



Re^ts by Organeatioiml Aitangement: Ctassroom and 
Resource Room 

Instructional medb^ The rank orders of Instructional 
Media used by Gas^room Teachers and Resource Teachers 
correlated at the .01 level (see Table 7). The Audio Tape 
(cassette), Eight-Student Listening Station, and Record 
Player ranked first, second, and third in frequency of use. 
All five basic types of Instructional Media were used 
"extensively** or **frequently** 50 percent of the time or 
more by Classroom Teachers, whereas only the Audio 
Tape (cassette) was used by Resource Room Teachers 
more than 50 percent of the time. 

TABLE 7 

RANKING OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA BY INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
(Percent of "extensive** and "frequent*' responses) 



Instnicttona) Media 


Gasaroom 


Resource Room 


Audio Tape (cassette) 


1 (76%) 


1 (62%) 


Eight-Student Listening 






Station 


2(72) 


2(44) 


Record Ptayer 


3(69) 


3(20) 


Overhead Projector 


4(63) 


5(15) 


I'ilmstrip Viewer 


5(50) 


3(20) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Teaching Uchniquefs. Four Teaching TccttntqiiCH were 
iised more than X5 percent of the tune by Classiooni 
Teachers and Resmxrce Rth>ni TeucfaMs. Tlicse were the 
inteiaciion Teaching fechntques i>t Acceptance, Qiiesttun- 
ing, Praise, and Student Tafk tsee Table X). 

Tlie Learning Center Concept was >itressed more by 
Resource Room Teachers than by Classroutn Teachers yet 
was usee* more than 55 percent of the titne by Classroutn 
Teachers. Behavioral ut^jectivcs m Lesson Planning were 
ranked last by ClassriHim Teachers with Resource Room 
Teachers placing mi^rc emphasis on writing their lesson 
plans in behavioral terms. The correlaiion between Class- 
room and Resource Room Teachers' ranking of techniques 
was significant at the ,05 level. 



TABLE 8 

RANKING OF TEACHHslG TECHNIQUES BY 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

^Percent of "extensive** and "frequent" responses) 



Teaching Techniques 


nassTOom 


Resource Room 


Inferaciion: Acceptance 


t (98%) 


2 (92%) 


Interaction: Praise 


2(97) 


1 (97) 


Interdiction: Que^ttontng 


3 {94) 


2(92) 


Interaction: Student Talk 


4(92) 


4(85) 


Self Evaluation Cteacher) 


5(84) 


6(«) 


Creative Teaching Techniques 




7(Rn 


M4>tivati4>nal Techniques 


urn) 


5(H3) 


Butlettn Board Display- 


ft (79> 


12(40) 


Discovery MethtHl 


9(75) 


13(19) 


Behavior Modification 


1017!) 


10(53) 


Language Experience Ar>pn>ach 


1 1 (66) 


11 (47) 


Learning Center Concept 


12(58) 


8(73) 


Behavioral OlTjectives tn 






Les< >n Planning 


13(57) 


9(71) 



Student-Oriented Activities. As indicated in Table 0, 
Resource Rm>m Teachers stressed Individuaitzed Pupil 
Assignments more than did Classroom Teachers. Re- 
source Rotw Teachers were more able than Regular 
Teachers tu participate in field trips*. Role Pbying was 
used fDore often in the Classroom than in the Resourc^e 
Room. The correlation between the rankings of Student- 
Oriented Activities was at the .01 level of significance. 



TABLF 9 

KANkINC; Ol STlUMiNlORII N n D ACTIVITIFS BY IN- 
STRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
(Fertvnl ol ''extensive*' and *i*rcquent" ^:^p^mses) 



Stuiient-OrienleiJ Acltvilte\ Cla<isruom Resount? Room 



Discussion I i HV? ) 3 (65'X) 

Listening Actfvtiii2<( 2 (M6) 2 (65) 
Self Con%"cpt Dcvirlopment 

(ailitude) 3t69) 2(72) 
fndfvidu;ili?'cd Pupil 

AsMii^r^mcnl 4(60) 1(77) 

Self Fvaluatton (student) 5 (59) 5 (47) 

Rote Playing 6(39) IH6) 

Cnrative Willing 7 ( 361 6 ( 1 3> 
Language Experience 

ChsifU 8(34» 6(13) 

OralRepofis 9i2ti 11(6) 

Choral Spe^ii^ 9(21) 948) 

Writing Rcpoft\ II ( tH) 9(8) 

Field Trips 12(1) 8(9) 



Conclusians 

As a result of the data obtained from the Instructional 
Information Feedback System, the following conclusions 
were made: 

. - Audio Tapes (cassette) and the Eight-Student 
Listening Station were the mt^st frequently used 
items; the extent of their usage appeared to be in- 
dependent of grade leveK organization, aide 
support. 

. . Oa&sroorn Teachers depended more heavily on the 
five basic Instructional Media (Audio Tapes (cas- 
sette). Record Player, Eight-Student Listening Sta- 
tion, Ftlmstrip Viewer, Overhead Projector) than 
did Resource Rm>in Teachers; the Resource Room 
Teachers* however, utilized more equipment specifi- 
cally designed for motivation and individual in- 
struction. 

. . Five Teaching Techniques were used "extensively"* 
or 'M'requently*^ by all Language Center personnel. 
These were the interactiim techniques involving 
Praise. Acceptance, Student Talk. Questioning, and 
Teacher Self Fvalualion. 

. . Four Student Oriented Activities - - Listening Ac- 
tivitics. Discussions. Self-Concept fX'Vi. .pment 
(attitude), and Self Evaluation (student) • * were used 
**extensively" or "frequently"; the extent t)f their 
usage appeared to be independent of grade level, 
organi/ati4>n. or aide suppi>rt. 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



ATTITUDES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, RESOURCE TEACHERS. AND 
EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIANS TOWARD UTILIZATION OF 
INSTRUCnONAL MEDIA, TEACHING TECHNIQUES. AND STUDENT^ 
ORIENTED ACTIVITIES IN THE LANGUAGE CENTER PROJECT 

waitmi A Young. Jr., EdJ). and Max D. MBkr, EdJ>. 



This study analyzes attitudes of TTic Language Center's 
jffofessional personnel concerning the utilization of Instruc- 
tional Media, Teaching Techniques, and Student*Oriented 
Activities for the purpose of improving instruction of 
language-handicapped pupils. 

Professional personnel used IS weighted values to rank- 
order 15 areas of instruction. Important factors in the 
improvement of instruction for language-handicapped 
children were contrasted between fall and spring seme«tprs 
and compared for differential atritudes of professional 
personnel. 

Mbthod 

Data were secured in September, 1972 and April. 1973 
by a survey of all classroom teachers, resource teachers, and 
educational diagnosticians. Each person participating in the 
survey was asked to identify the most important piece of 
Instructii>iul Media Equipment, Teaching Technique, or 
Student'Oriented Acthfity used in the improvement of 
instruction of language-handicapped children by applying 
weighted values to each. Weighted values were assigned as 
three values of twenty^ six values of ten, and six values of 
one, for a total of fifteen values (one value for each of the 
fifteen ranked InstrucHona! Media, Teaching Techniques«and 
Student-Oriented Activities selected for study during the 
1971-1972 school year). Four kindergarten, five third, and 
four sixth grade resource teacl^rs, six educational diagnos- 
ticians, and twelve third and fourth grade classroom teachers 
participated in the study. 



Results 

The Spearman rank^order correlation coefticient (iho) 
was used. This coefficient describes the relationship be- 
tween the ranks assigned the fifteen instructional items in 
the fall, 1972-spring. 1973 survey. The data showed all 
coefficients to be moderately high, and significant at the 
S)l level* Magnitudes of relationship ranged from a low of 
.64 for sixth gradr icsource teachers to a high of .86 for 
educational diagnosticians (see Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

RELATIONSHIP OF RANKINGS OF INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MEDIA, TEACHING TECHNIQUES, 
AND STUDENT ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 



Croup 


Coefficient 




Kiiidergarten Resource Teachers 


M 


5.62 


Third Grade Resource Tea'^hers 


J6 


4.26 


Sixth Grade Resource Teachers 


.64 


3,01 


Educational Diagnastickans 


M 


6.08 


Classroom Teachers 


Jl 


4.34 



♦AU vaiuesof ^ were significant «t the .01 leveL 



A chi square analysis of the weights assigned to variables 
suggested that in each case there was a differentia! 
weighting. One exception was that of the classroom teachers 
(see Table 2)- 
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TABLE 2 

DIFFERENCES IN WEIGHTS ON INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA. TEACHING TECHNIQUES. AND 
STUDENT-ORIENTED ACTIVITIES BY 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 

Fall Spring 





Chi^aare 


P 


Chi-Square 


P 


Kin&rgsrten Resource Teachers 


40.31 


m 


39.41 


.01 


Third Grade Resource Teachers 


40.18 


.01 


44.07 


.01 


Sixth Grade Resource Teaciiers 


32 J 6 


.01 


34.52 


.01 


Educatioiui Dtagnotlicians 


46.66 


.01 


55.50 


.01 


Classroom Teachers 


14.82 


n.s. 


12.79 


Its. 



Chi-square value is interpreted as indicating that there 
was a significant difference in the weights assigned Instruc- 
tional Media* Teaching Techniques, and Student'Oriented 
Activities by kindergarten, third and sixth grade resource 
teachers and educational diagnc^ticians, but not by class- 
room teachers. Classroom teachers did not give differentia! 
weightings to the fifteen items (see Table 3). 

Conclusion 

Generally, kindergarten, third and sixth grade resource 
teachers, educational diagnosticians, and classroom teachers 
in the fall and spring testing judged Teaching Techniques 
and Student-Oriented Activities as equally unportant, but 
judged Instructional Media as less important, in the im- 
provement of instruction for language*handtcapped pupils. 

Kindefgarten Resource Teachers 

Kindergarten resource teachers identified Listening Activ- 
ities and Individualized Pupil Assignment as most important 
in the improvement of instruction. Self Concept Develop- 
ment (attitudtr) was considered most important in the fall 
seme.ster but dropped to a mid poifit ranking in the spring 
testing. 

Third Grade Resource Teachers 

Third grade resource teachers identified Self Concept 
Development (altitude). Individualized Pupil Alignment, 
and Teacher Self Evaluation ss important factors in the 
improvement of instruction for language-handicapped pupils. 
Third gjade resource teachers' belief in the value of Audio 
Tapes and Hight-Student Listening Stations dropped be- 
tween the fall and spring testing. Acceptance by both 
peers and teachers, as well as Discusdon as a Student- 
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Olented Activity, improved between the fall and spring 
testing. 

Sixth Gfacfe Resource Teacl^ 

Acceptance, I^se, and Individualized Pupil Assignment 
were identified by sixth grade resource teachers as impor^ 
tant. Self Concept Development (attitude) became very 
important to sixth grade resource teacters for the improve- 
ment of instruction in the spring of 1973. compared with 
fall testing results. The use of Audio Tapes, the Overhead 
Projector, and Questionbig as a Teaching Technique became 
less important in the spring as compared with the fall. 

Edttcational Diagnosticians 

Self Concept Development (attitude)^ Acceptance by 
peers and Teacher Self Equation techniques were identi- 
fied by educational diagnosticians as the most impc^tant 
activities for improving instruction with languag^handi- 
capped children. Individualized Pupil Assignment became 
less important and Praise became more important from fall 
to spring. Overall* educational diagnosticians placed less 
emphasis on Instructional Media than did resource teachers 
or classroom teachers. 

Classroom Teacheis 

Praise and Self Concept Development (attitudeX as well 
as use of Audio Tapes and the Eight-Student Listening 
Station^ were identified by classroom teachers as the most 
important activities and materials needed in the improve- 
ment of instruction lor language-handicapped pupils. Class- 
room teachers seemed to place more cuipliassis on the use of 
Instructional Media llidti did resource teachers or educational 
diagnosticians. 

Recommendations 

When attempting to improve the instruction of language- 
handicapped children by kindergarten, third and sixth grade 
{csourcc teachers, educational diagnosticians^ and third and 
tburth grade classroom teachers, the following recommenda- 
tions should be considered: 

Teaching Teclmiqucs and Studenf-Onented Activities 
should be emphasized. 

Self Concept Development, Individualized Pupil Assign- 
ment, and Praise should be stressed as Teaching Tech- 
niques and Student-Oriented Activities. 



RANKINGS OF SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES. AND STUDENT ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 
(Weights of Individual Selection)* 



INSTRUCTIONAL . 
MEDIA 


KiiKlergaiiwai 
RT 


Third Grade 
RT 


Sixth Grade 
RT 


Educational 
Diagnosticians 
iL3.4.6 


Classroom 
Teachers 
3.4 




Fait 


Spring 


FaU 


Spring 


FaD 


Sprtttg 


FaU 


Sfmftg 


FaU 


SpriQg 


Audio Tapes 


7 


s 


5 


11 




/ 


9 S 

il 


il 




J 






10.50 


10.40 


4.f0 


12,75 


8.(K> 


4J7 


2.5 


ILlS 


1033 




10 


12 


8 


IS 


9 


10 


12 


12 


Jf 


0 


Listening Station 


5.5U 


3.25 


g.60 


LOU 


8.00 


5.50 


4.00 


i.oo 


12.09 


8.75 


Record Pby^ 


7 


6 


14 


I J 


9 A 

14 




I J 


12 


/ i 


y 






8.00 


1.00 


LOO 


1.00 


LOO 


2J0 


LOO 


6.82 


7.92 


FUfnstjIp Viewer 


15 


12 


13 


13 


14 


5 


14 


12 


I J 


12 




1. 00 


.1.25 


2.80 


1.00 


LOO 


10.50 




LOO 




5.58 


Overhead Droiector 


IJ 


15 


14 


12 


8 


IJ 


14 


i2 


8 






3.25 


1.00 


t.OO 


2.80 


8,00 


3^5 


1.00 


LOO 


7.82 


8.00 


TEACHING 






















TECHNIQUES 






















Praise 


4 




6 


4 


s 


I 


9 


4 


f 
/ 


r 
i 




\2JQ 


15.00 


10.20 


12.20 


12.50 


15.00 


8.50 


n.67 


12.82 


14.25 


Acwcptitnce 
• 


5 


7 


9 


5 


/ 


• 

I 


A 

H 


> 

5 


A 

y 


/ 




10.25 


7.7.S 


6.60 


ilOO 


15.00 


15.00 


13.33 


15.00 


7.64 


8.67 


Student lalk 


5 




to 


9 


/J 


IS 


7 


o 
o 




r 




10.25 


12.50 


6.40 


8.40 


3.25 


3.25 


8.67 




10.36 


9.42 


Qu^iittontng 


10 




/(; 


10 


5 




it 
a 


[> 


14 


I J 




1 


7 7S 


6,40 


8.20 


10.50 


530 


lO.iHl 


t0.l7 


4.27 


5.50 


Teacher 


IJ 




J 


3 


6 




3 


2 


12 


9 


Self-Lv 'Juation 


3.25 


.1.25 


14.00 


14.00 


10.25 


10.00 


13.50 


16.67 


6.00 


7.92 


STUDLNT-ORIUM tl) 






















ACriVITIES 


[ 




















l.ts(cntn|i 


i , 


/ 


4 


7 




9 


10 


S 


7 


14 


Acuvittcs 


,15.25 


j 17.50 


t2.0(» 


10.20 


10.00 


7.75 


5.50 


8.5 


8.45 


4.83 




I'" 


! 7 


/J 


6 


// 


7 


7 


10 


9 


4 




\ 5.50 


i 7.75 


4.60 


10.40 


7.75 


8.00 


H.67 


53 


7.64 


10.25 


Sell CoHiTpf 


; / 


! 7 


■ / 


/ 


fy 


/ 


/ 


I 


2 


> 


development lattUuuLM 


17.50 


i 


• 16.00 




10.25 


15.00 


16.67 


1H.32 


12.73 


12.75 


5Se!f hvatuatton 




1 // 


i 6 


i 


12 


10 


5 


4 


/5 


/5 


(tttudent) 


5.57 


5.75 


10,20 




1.25 


5.50 


11. K3 


11.67 


3.45 


4.75 


tnd^kiualt^ed 




-> 


/ 


i ^ 


3 


4 


/ 


6 


6 


11 


Pupil Assignment 


15.00 


15.00 


16.00 


14.20 


12.50 


12.75 


16.67 


10.17 


9.45 

L 


7.08 



* Numerals in italic type represent rank order. 
Numerals in roman type represent weighted vahies. 
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